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On the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the death of Heinrich Pesch Dr. 
Mueller redefines his Solidarism 
as a midway ground, but not a 
compromise, between the extremes 


of individualism and socialism. 


REJECTING RIGHT AND LEFT 


Heinrich Pesch and Solidarism 
FRANZ H. MUELLER 


THE LIFE worK OF Father Henry Pesch, S. J., may be looked upon 
as one of the truly great landmarks of the Catholic social tradition. 
He deserves credit for systematizing Catholic social principles, unify- 
ing them under the term “solidarism,” and applying them to social 


economy. 

It is not too much to say that the concept behind the name of 
solidarism presents us with a key idea that germinates fruitfully 
on every level of Catholic thought, whether it be that of metaphysics 
or theology or sociology or economics. In any particular crisis— 
and we are facing another today in the great discussion between 
the extreme right and the extreme left—it is easy enough to opt 
either for individualism or for collectivism. Or, again, it will seem 
more ingenious to some to choose for a little individualism here 
and a little socialism there, and to allow this superficial mixture to 
stand for an ideal harmonizing of antinomies—though actually the 
two elements of the problem never meet. 

Still a third instance of this rougher kind of solution for the 
constant problem of the individual and society would be that of 
some Protestant theologians who are quite content with allowing 
the social quality of human nature to exhaust itself on the terrestrial 
level but insist on a completely individual relation of the soul to 
God. On the other hand it is an appropriately Catholic quality 
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of thought never to accept an individualism that is not completely 
social or a society that is not completely devoted to the interests of 
the human person. Nor will it accept any level of being, including 
the theological, on which the two, person and society, are not 
harmoniously fused. 

Once again it was the genius of Father Pesch to transpose this 
harmony, this happy tension, onto the plane of social economy. 
We shall do well in the difficult days of national discussion that 
lie immediately ahead of us—when superficial political tags such 
as “free enterprise” on the one hand and “socialism” on the other 
will be thrown indiscriminately about—to revert to the more pro- 
found thinking of Father Pesch and to realize that Catholic economic 
thought occupies a difficult middle ground which is infinitely more 
than a compromise mixture from opposing camps. 

There had been, it is true, Catholic economists before this 
apostle of solidarism. Some, however, had offered little more than 
a critical or temperate version of the “political economy” of the 
Classical School. Others had presented systems of social reform 
or moral philosophy in lieu of genuine economics. Father Pesch 
engaged in economic theory proper. His one great goal was to 
develop a system of economic thought distinct from, yet coordinate 
with, that of Classicism on the one hand and Marxism on the 
other. His work represented something far more important than 
the visionary scheme or pet theory of some social reformer. It 
can hardly, therefore, be compared or placed on the same level 
with distributism, cooperativism and the various schools of land and 
monetary reform. Rather, it may be repeated, he deserves credit 
for a large systematization of Catholic social thought on the 
economic plane. 

Father Pesch’s system of thought—call it a more authentic 
“welfare economics” if you wish—contained an institutional and 
macro-economic approach where most of his contemporaries were stil] 
absorbed by marginal analysis of price and the representative firm. 
He insisted that economics is by its very nature a practical science 
and he would have welcomed a greater emphasis on factual analysis, 
if sources were available. Eager to be up to date in the best 
sense of the phrase and concerned for the progress of economics 
as a science, he would not have expected later generations to accept 
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as perennial economics the time-and-place-conditioned aspects and 
phases of his teachings. His social and economic philosophy, which 
is the very foundation of his economic theory and “applied” 
economics, is largely timeless and should interest the noneconomist 
no less than the expert. 

Pesch’s articles and books began to appear in the nineties. The 
first two and most important of his five volumes of a Lehrbuch 
(compendium) of economics, were published before the first world 
war—in an era in which economic liberalism was still rampant, 
though socialism was beginning to grow in power. No wonder, 
then, that Pesch’s solidarism did not as yet meet with a lively 
response, at least among non-Catholic social thinkers. Even German 
Catholics, while praising his Solidarism, made comparatively little 
effort to familiarize themselves with his teachings. It was only a 
few years before his death that interest began to grow. And two 
men in particular must be credited with having drawn attention to 
the sound theoretical foundation and the scientific foundation of 
Pesch’s system. These were O. von Nell-Breuning, S. J., onetime 
member of a staff of advisors to Pius XI who did preparatory work 
for the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, and Gustav Gundlach, S. J., 
of the Gregorian University in Rome, appointed to continue the 
work oi his great confrere.’ 

The following pages will sketch a bird’s-eye view of Pesch’s 
doctrines, indicating first of all what Solidarism is not and then 
outlining his social philosophy: his philosophical anthropology, 
his principle of solidarity, his understanding of social justice and 
his quasi-organic concept of society. With so much as a necessary 
substructure we can proceed to a summary of his economic 
philosophy. We shall investigate his view of an economy as an 


1In this country it was men like Joseph Husslein, S.J., the late William J. Engelen, 
SJ., Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel, and in recent years Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., Joseph B. 
Schuyler, S.J., and Richard E. Mulcahy, S. J., who have, in one way or another, promoted 
the knowledge of the teachings of Pesch. None of our better-known textbooks on the 
history of economic thought make even a passing mention of Pesch and his theories. 
The only Catholic “History of Social Thought” yet published in this country makes 
no reference to Pesch. A likely reason for the widespread ignorance of Pesch’s social 
and economic philosophy, his economic theory and his principles of economic action, 
is the fact that none of his writings exist in English. A complete translation of the 
Lehrbuch seems out of the question in view of its size and also of the fact that almost 
all of his “object lessons” are taken from the German (pre-World War I) scene. 
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“industrial” system, its corporate organization, the guiding principles 
of the regulation of the economic process, and, finally, the objects 
and agents of national-economic control. 


1. Solidarism is a social philosophy opposed to individualism 
on the one hand and socialism on the other. A social philosophy 
is derived, consciously or unconsciously, from a philosophical 
anthropology or, more simply, from a specific concept of man. 
Social philosophies frequently lead to corresponding systems of 
economic thought. Individualism thus finds its economic expres- 
sion in the laissez-faire doctrine, while Socialism produces various 
theories of economic collectivism. Solidarism, proceeding from 
the idea that man is both an individual person and a social being, 
insists that individualism and socialism are but half-truths which 
should be reunited to do justice to reality. Pesch called the 
economic theory of Solidarism a “Social System of Industry.” 
While the term “Solidarism” is meant to stress the community of 
interests and responsibilities in society, the name “Social System 
of Industry” emphasizes the social nature of economy and the 
decisive importance of human industry, i.e., of systematic labor, 
for the material welfare of society. 


2. The social philosophy of Solidarism starts on the supposition 
that “Man is lord of the world according to God’s commandment.” 
By endowing him with a rational soul, God raised man far above 
all other mundane creatures, thus indicating that he should rule 
over them and employ them as means to his higher ends. Man 
realizes this dominion through work, especially through work done 
jointly with others. Thus Pesch stresses from the beginning that 
the lordship of man over the infra-human creation applies only 
to man working “‘in the midst of society.” In other words, Solidarism 
stresses the cooperative aspects of human achievement. Solidarism 
is mutualism insofar as it is based on the recognition of the inter- 
dependence existing between the individual members of society 
as a whole. Individuals and groups, though striving to accomplish 
their own specific purposes, can achieve them only within and, for 
the most part, only with the help of, society—especially civil 
society. Society as a whole, on the other hand, depends upon its 
component parts, that is, upon its individual and collective members, 
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because its end, the common weal, can be accomplished only through 
the intelligent and willing participation and assistance of all its 
constituent “parts.” This union of efforts is based upon and de- 
manded by the principle of joint liability and mutual responsibility. 
In other words, the internal cohesiveness, integrity and stability 
characteristic of true society can never be effected through mere 
external compulsion, but is essentially a result of free cooperation 
and moral fellowship. That is why Pesch chose the designation 
“Solidarism,” a term derived from the ancient Roman phrase in 
solidum obligare, to be obliged jointly and severally, which corres- 
ponds to the old adage, “All for each and each for all.” 


3. Thus Solidarism must be distinguished strictly from those 
systems of social thought which build upon either the principle 
of individualism or the principle of socialism. Its point of departure 
is neither the isolated individual as in individualism (which regards 
society as a mere accumulation of individuals joined by contracts) 
nor the hypostatized society as in socialism (which regards the 
individuals as nothing-but-members, lacking all autonomy and 
serving as mere means to higher ends). Solidarism, on the basis 
of its principle of mutual obligation, starts out simultaneously from 
the individual person and society. It does not do so arbitrarily but 
because this interdependence of person and society is an essential 
and existential fact. In other words, solidarity is, originally, not 
a human maxim or device or a mere compromise between individul- 
ism and socialism but the natural mode of being of society. 
Solidarism thus simply reflects the nature of social life. Hence 
we may say that solidarity, because it is part of the very nature of 
society, is also a model for social action, something which society 
in the making ought to realize. 


4. Pesch regards Solidarity as a predominantly legal principle. 
Because man is composed of a body and a soul, living and acting 
in time and space, a purely spiritual principle or a disposition of 
the mind alone would not suffice to bring about and preserve social 
unity and peace. Therefore, the spirit of solidarity must manifest 
itself in an external order. In other words, society, especially 
civil society, must be organized: it must be constituted in inter- 
dependent parts, each part having a special function with regard 
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to the whole, each contributing its due share to the welfare of the 
entire national community. The welfare of each and all, the com- 
mon good, according to Heinrich Pesch, depends largely on social 
justice. Social justice, he says, comprises legal and distributive 
justice in contradistinction to commutative justice—which is in- 
dividual or, rather, inter-individual justice. It seems, however, 
as if Pesch does not use the expression “social justice” merely as 
a common denominator or as a more comprehensive term, but as 
if he regards it as denoting a special kind of justice, different from 
legal, distributive and commutative justice. It is, he says, the type 
of justice peculiar to society as such. Its objective is the right to 
the social weal. It comprises the right of society to demand of its 
member, including the organs of government, whatever is necessary 
to attain and maintain public welfare, and it also includes the right 
of all citizens to a share in the enjoyment of this social good. 
“Social Justice, therefore,” Pesch states, “demands the performance 
of all duties and the realization of all rights, the objective of which 
is the social weal” (Lehrbuch, Il, 275). Most “Solidarists” seem 
to think of social justice in terms of some kind of a social com- 
plement to commutative justice. Commutative justice concerns men 
as independent individuals; social justice, however, views them as 
co-members of society. In other words, the latter stresses the 
solidarity, the fellowship of interests and responsibilities, prevailing 
in society. As component parts of the social whole the individual 
persons owe each other a share in the common good (mutualism), 
regardless of whether or not this obligation has been promulgated 
by positive civil law or recognized by contract. 

Both Father Pesch and his successor, Father Gustav Gundlach, 
S. J., emphasize thai social justice, over against commutative, legal, 
and distributive justice, is bilateral in character. The double 
direction of obligation in interhuman relations and the correspond- 
ingly reciprocal character of social justice safeguards, simul- 
taneously, the rights of the individual and those of society. This 
quasi-oscillating movement, this “polarity,” renders social justice 
particularly dynamic. All the other types of justice presuppose 
relatively mature social structures (they especially presuppose the 
State); social justice, however, is the very force which forms, 
develops and keeps these structures integrated. Gustav Gundlach, 
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in rejecting a spiritualistic social philosophy, stresses the fact that 
that juridical and organizational form of association which 
Solidarism insists upon is by no means something superadded to 
interhuman relations and structures, but is itself an integral part 
of these relations. Because of the psycho-physical nature of man, 
to base society upon mere behavior and mentality would render it 
exceedingly unstable and precarious. 


5. Since some Catholics have become all too accustomed to the 
modern way of reasoning in alternatives and regard Solidarism as 
an impractical compromise, it is necessary to emphasize the realistic 
character of Solidarism. We may repeat that Solidarism, unlike 
the rationalistic social philosophies of individualism and col- 
lectivism, does not start out from half-truths or from isolated 
elements and motives arrived at by abstraction. Rather, it proceeds 
from complete man, man as he really is: an individual person and 
a social being or, as Pesch expresses it, “‘man in the midst of society.” 
Since Solidarism regards man as perfected through social contact 
and interaction, and society as perfected through the cooperation 
and participation of free persons, it does not propose to be realized 
in a historical vacuum, detached from concrete social facts. Instead 
of retiring from the social problems of the time—and thus con- 


fining itself at first to programs aiming at complete spiritual 
renovation instead of simultaneously promoting institutional re- 
forms—Solidarism advocates social action hic et nunc. Such social 
action may serve immediate needs or more distant plans, but under 
no circumstances should those engaged in one type of social action 
claim a monopoly, or attempt to discredit the work of another. 


6. It is only in keeping with the emphasis which Solidarism 
gives to the concrete that it does not restrict itself to a general 
accentuation of Solidarity. Since it looks upon society not as a 
homogeneous collective of unrelated individuals, but as a heterogene- 
ous moral organism normally characterized by rich articulation and 
differentiation, Solidarism pays special attention to the manifold 
members of the social whole. 

Thus it stresses the fact that while the general human solidarity 
is indeed of basic importance, the significance of Solidarity for 
men as citizens, as vocational associates, and as members of a 
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family, must not be overlooked. In everyday life men meet and 
unite their efforts for concrete and practical purposes, and these 
purposes may be political, economic, educational, recreational, and 
so forth. It is precisely there that they should “realize,” that is, 
both grasp mentally and accomplish in fact, that community of 
interest which is the foundation of social welfare. Awareness of 
the untold harm which the modern State has inflicted upon man- 
kind does not prevent Solidarism from acknowledging the in- 
dispensable and beneficial function of the true State. We are, 
therefore, reminded of the fact of and need for political Solidarity 
and of our strict obligation to participate in civic life and to do 
our utmost to avoid destructive civic strife. The State also forms 
the framework, so to speak, of economic society, that mighty 
synergism devoted to the satisfaction of the external needs of the 
national community. More correctly: civil society and economic 
society coincide materially. In other words, it is one and the same 
people, here exercising economic functions, there engaged in 
political activities. The “body economic” like the body politic is, 
by nature, articulated or functionally organized. In modern 
economic life, however, artificial divisions crowd out or choke up 
these quasi-organic formations or gradually pervert the latter into 
mere tools of individual or class interest. Class solidarity is likely 
to develop into a kind of collective selfishness which disregards or 
is even opposed to the welfare of the whole. Pesch called the 
solidarity of those belonging to and active in one of the sectors of 
the national economy “solidarity of the vocational associates.” 

But the Solidarists do not restrict the term “vocational” to apply 
only to certain trades or skills. It refers to all of those engaged 
in the production of a homogeneous group of goods or services, 
whether skilled or unskilled, executives or “hands”—if only they 
belong to the same “industry.” They may and should defend 
their rights as a group, they should “stick together” if either other 
groups or the whole refuse them a fair share in the common good— 
but they should never lose sight of the fact that they themselves 
are jointly and severally responsible for their specific contribution 
to the welfare of the whole. The same applies, of course, to the 
family. Since the family is the germ cell of society it is no over- 
statement to say that the solidarity of society reflects that of the 
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domestic community. If there is strife and divorce in the home, 
there can hardly be peace and unity in society at large. 

This must not be interpreted to mean that the family is merely 
a means to promote the smooth functioning of the larger social 
units, especially those of civil society. Solidarism, just as it 
stresses the fact that man is equi-essentially an individual person 
and a social being, emphasizes the relative autonomy of the smaller 
social units as well as their intermediate nature as links in the 
ascending scale of societies. According to the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, which is one of the most important tenets of solidarism, 
each society has as its specific end to supplement the functions of 
the individual person and of the association below it, and to lay 
the groundwork for the operation of the one above it. “To supple- 
ment” means, in this case, to supply that which the subordinate 
society, whether of its very nature or for reasons beyond its control, 
cannot provide; the phrase may also mean to furnish that which 
a smaller association refuses to contribute. Needless to say, such 
supplementary aid is justified only up to the time that the disabled 
or corrupt society is rehabilitated. Solidarism addresses itself 
especially to the State, warning governments not to undermine its 
authority and efficiency by trying to take care of many more things 
than belong to its proper realm of functions. 


II 


Economic THEORY 


1. Father Pesch regards the national economy as one of the 
manifestations of the life of the people who form a State. He 
rejects a merely quantitative, impersonal concept of national 
economy as the allocation of scarce means or the maximum satisfac- 
tion of human wants. His economic theory puts one human element 
into the very center of a social economy which has an inner, dynamic 
relation to the world of things, and that element is labor. He 
considers labor as the principal, though not the only cause, of the 
material welfare of nations. That is why Pesch calls his economic 
system a “Solidaristic System of Industry,” where the term “in- 
dustry” has its original sense of systematic labor, assiduous activity. 
Solidarism thus strives, first of all, to organize the national com- 
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munity as a community of producers, a collaborative entity. In 
other words, Pesch does not follow in the footsteps of the French 
“solidarists” (such as Ch. Gide), who wish to constitute the national 
economy as a community of consumers. He would regard those 
present-day endeavors to establish a cooperative commonwealth by 
way of a control of distribution as a fundamentally wrong approach. 
The wealth and welfare of nations is determined by the habitual 
diligence of their citizens, by their “industry,” and by the effective 
organization of the national industry. 


2. Any attempt, therefore, at a reorganization of social economy 
which starts out from consumption or from man as a consumer 
rather than from production or from man as a producer puts the 
cart before the horse. Pesch would, perhaps, have accepted the 
modern slogan, “production for use rather than for profit”—yet 
not without qualification. While it is more than likely that he would 
have stressed the fact that production for use and for profit are 
not mutually exclusive, he would probably also have warned against 
centering our attention entirely upon the use aspect and against 
regarding the “user” or consumer as the specifically qualified guide 
of the economic system. Adam Smith is not quite correct when he 
states that “consumption is the sole end and purpose of all produc- 
tion,” though he considered this maxim so perfectly self-evident 
that it would be absurd to attempt to prove it. Pius XI tells us in 
Quadragesimo Anno that the object of economic activity is “to supply 
all needs and an honest livelihood, and to uplift men to that higher 
level of prosperity and culture which, provided it be used with pru- 
dence, is not only not a hindrance but is of singular help to virtue” 
(n. 75). Thus, in addition to supplying all material needs, the 
activities of the economic organism are also to contribute, though 
more indirectly than directly, to the moral, intellectual and social 
improvement of man, lifting him to higher levels of culture. 

“Culture,” by the way, is here understood not in the usual sense 
of the artistic or aesthetic achievements of a people, but as the 
totality of specifically human achievements, including man’s advance- 
ment in the material as well as spiritual spheres of social life. 
Quite in keeping with the passage of the encyclical just quoted, 
Fathers Gustav Gundlach, S.J., and O. von Nell-Breuning, S.J.. 
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who carry on Father Pesch’s life work, define social economy as 
a “cultural function.” They do this with the express intention of 
opposing the common view according to which social economy is 
a mere technique of economizing in the use of scarce goods, the 
method by which man satisfies his material wants. They also reject 
the opinion that man’s economic activities are but a neccessary 
evil, concerned merely with the physiological requirements of human 
existence, such as food, drink, shelter, clothing, and the rest. 
Social economy is actually a manifestation of the dignity of man, 
in that his inventiveness and productivity reflect to a degree the 
fact that he is an image of his Creator. 

St. Thomas has drawn our attention to the fact that God must 
set the table, as it were, for His irrational creatures, but that He 
has endowed man with reason and free will and with hands so 
as to enable him to take care of his needs. Man’s very nobility 
thus consists not in his status as a consumer or being “in need of,” 
but in the fact that he is a quasi demiurge, able, in virtue of his 
spiritual freedom, to fashion new things and to make history. 
Hence, it is exactly in the field of production and not in that of 
consumption that man as man unfolds himself, that human person- 
ality is developed, and men are lifted up to higher levels of culture 
and civilization. Consequently, it is more correct to say that man 
is the end and purpose of economic activity than to say that con- 
sumption is this end. Does not the ignominy of the modern pro- 
letarian lie largely in the fact that he is deprived of adequate ways 
and means of self-expression, that his natural impulse of work- 
manship, which is an indispensable means of personal growth, is, 
for the most part, frustrated? Social reform effort should, therefore, 
be directed in the first place toward the sphere of production, re- 
storing “man the maker” to his central position in economic society. 


3. Quite significantly, Pesch called Solidarism an anthropocentric- 
teleological system, that is, a system in which man is the beginning 
and end of all economic efforts, a system in which the right hierarchy 
of ends and values has been restored and the world of things and 
commodities has been made subservient again to man and society. 
As a natural consequence, Solidarism demands a reorganization of 
social economy along “industrial” lines. As has been explained 
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before, “industry” in the sense of systematic exertion in the pursuit 
of economic ends is the principle for the division of economic 
society into elementary organic units. All who are engaged in 
the production of the same type of commodity or service, whether 
skilled or unskilled, executives or ordinary workers, belonging to 
this trade or that, make up such a unit, at least statistically. In 
order to be able to function as “members” and organs of the na- 
tional economic body, these units must be developed into self- 
governing vocational corporations and charged with responsibility 
for the common good. As in the labor-management committees, 
which functioned so successfully during the war, wage-earners and’ 
business executives should become aware of their joint social 
responsibilities and should, therefore, solidarily cooperate in the 
shaping of the economic and social policies of the particular industry 
to which they belong. In other words, Solidarism does not wish 
to leave economic life to the so-called free play of forces, but con- 
siders a moderate measure of planning indispensable. For the sake 
of the common good, all organized industries must cooperate on a 
nation-wide basis, perhaps in a system of functional representation. 

While Solidarism is not necessarily opposed to the nationalization 
of certain public utilities, it considers the socialization of man as of 
much more far-reaching importance. Socialization is, in sociological 
parlance, a process by which men become functioning cooperative 
parts of a social whole. Where fellowship-mindedness and a co- 
operative spirit take the place of rugged individualism, the move- 
ment for government ownership of the means of production will die 
away for lack of motivation. Domination of the national economy 
by the monetary interests of those who own or control the capital 
of the nation concerned is, of course, also incompatible with 
Solidarism. Not capital but man must be the center of the economic 
system. This is the fundamental reason why the worker, even in 
the most humble position, must never be looked upon and treated 
as a mere agent of production and why his wages should never be 
regarded as a mere element of cost of production. From the view- 
point of the national economic organism, employer and employed 
do not simply represent the two contracting parties of the labor 
market but are, in the first place, associates and cofunctionaries in 
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a specific economic service. They are not only jointly interested in 
the prosperity of the business enterprise to which they belong, but 
they are also jointly responsible for their particular contribution 
to the welfare of the national community. However, a worker can 
hardly be expected to recognize and acknowledge his coresponsibility 
if he has no voice in the management of the producing unit to which 
he belongs. 

Pesch, needless to say, does not advocate far-reaching workers’ 
control of business enterprises, but he hopes that limited cooperation 
of the workers in management would induce them to identify the 
interest of the enterprise with their own. Thus Pesch favors the 
institution of shop stewards and of worker councils as the smallest 
cells of the economic body or as “vocational groups” on a small 
scale. He is convinced that the constitutional idea will eventually be 
as successful in the economic field as it has been in the political, 
and that all “functionaries” of the national economy will be repre- 
sented from the smallest unit, the shop, up to and in a national 
economic council. This does not involve the abolition of labor unions, 
of collective bargaining, the right to strike, etc. The vertical division 
of economic society into vocational groups and corporations should 
be supplemented by a horizontal division in which the legitimate 
separate interests of workers, employers, etc., are represented. Wages 
and working conditions, for example, are not merely the concern of 
the individual enterprise, but should be regulated more centrally. 
Arbitration and conciliation are indispensable institutions in a social 
order which regards the work of the laborer and of the entrepreneur 
as a common vocational duty and as a quasi office of each. The 
number of strikes will naturally decrease in an economic society 
imbued with the spirit of solidarity and will disappear completely 
in the field of public utilities. 

The fact that we have dwelt so extensively upon Solidarism’s . 
concept of the relationship between the workers and employers must 
not be interpreted to indicate that Pesch resigned himself to a society 
split into classes, into the working class and the “capitalists.” On 
the contrary, he thinks of a more equitable distribution of private 
property as imperative and the preservation and promotion of the 
middle classes as one of the main objectives of social policy and 
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social reform. But Pesch is not so much concerned with social 
reforms as with such a right construction of social economy as would 
render administrative intervention largely unnecessary. 


4. The purpose of social economy is, as will be remembered, the 
satisfaction of the external needs of the entire national community 
in keeping with the cultural level it has reached. We should recognize 
as true “needs” only those consistent with the higher ends of man. To 
reach this goal it is necessary that the economic process be directed 
toward it. 

The guiding principle of this direction or control of the economic 
process is the fundamental truth that material welfare is a means to 
the spiritual welfare of man, that the external prosperity of the 
national community is but a part of the national welfare and that 
all members of the national community should share in the national 
prosperity. As regards the satisfaction of the national demand the 
economist should be guided by the following principles: (a) the 
economic principle of least cost; (b) the national economic principle 
of general welfare; (c) the principle of the preservation and pro- 
motion of health; (d) the principle of beauty—which demands that 
the goods supplied conform to good taste; (e) last but not least, the 


ethical principle according to which that which is morally false 
cannot be economically right. The regulation of the satisfaction of 
demand includes the procuring of goods (the what and how of 
production); their allotment through exchange; the formation of 
income and wealth through the process of distribution. 


5. As for the providing of goods and their supply, there applies 
the principle of production for use rather than for profit. Pesch does 
not claim that these two motives are by necessity mutually exclusive; 
he simply insists that the finis operantis, profit, be subordinate to 
the finis operis, the satisfaction of needs. Neither does Pesch sub- 
scribe to a static concept of civilization without new needs and without 
technological progress. However, there should be a sound proportion 
in the production of the things that are necessary, useful, or com- 
fortable. Consumer education, market analysis, planned production 
and similar programs will help adjust output to demand. 

As regards exchange of goods and trade, there applies what Pesch 
calls the principle of quality and just price. Consumers should be 
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protected against fraud. The price is to be considered reasonable 
if it covers costs of production and marketing, including a moderate 
profit proportionate to the service rendered. Goods necessary for 
life must not be retained to obtain higher prices. Credit should be 
controlled by the vocational groups, and banking and exchange 
matters so regulated as to serve the needs of the national economy. 

Income formation must be in keeping with the principle of just 
reciprocation according to the value of the service. Profit should 
permit continuation, improvement and, if called for, expansion of 
the business in question, plus the means of subsistence for the 
entrepreneur in keeping with his social status (and this in turn, 
should be in keeping with the service he renders to society). In the 
matter of wages, Pesch seems to think that the principle of equiv- 
alence and that of a decent livelihood for the worker and his family 
do not constitute an irreconcilable dualism. Our limited space does 
not permit us to outline Pesch’s wage theory in detail. 


6. If the economic process is to be regulated rather than left to 
the free play of the so-called price mechanism, who or what should 
do the regulating? According to Pesch there are three regulating 
factors. Of prime importance is the individual conscience; without 
a general sense of responsibility there can be no good economic 
order. However, the practical work of economic control should lie 
primarily with the autonomous vocational corporations which should 
have in mind not only their own particular interest but also and first 
of all that of the entire national community. The work of the State 
begins where that of the vocational “orders” ends. Its specific func- 
tion is to coordinate the work of these vocational corporations, to 
provide the legal framework for their economic and social functions, 
and to hold them responsible if they disregard their obligations 
toward the common good. Where they fail, the State must step in 
and take over. 


CONCLUSION 


This has, indeed, been an overly brief sketch of so vast a work and 
so influential a life as that of Heinrich Pesch. Perhaps, though, it 
has been sufficient to indicate the central attitudes and the “spiritu- 
ality” behind the economic thought of this great apostle of Solidar- 
ism. At any rate it may be enough to indicate to Catholics that here, 
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for one thing, there is no conflict between body and soul, external 
and internal, and that, secondly, the doctrine of Pesch is no loose 
amalgam of Liberalism and Socialism. There is no need for Catholic 
social thought to be caught waveringly between two such contrary 
passions and between any opposing forms of demagoguery in the 
electioneering that is to come. 

Actually, Catholicism is in possession of a unique and solidly 
human position that can afford to stand its own ground; it has a prime 
insight to help it judge extremes, without ever being tempted to 
think that the desire for change is an extreme; and it can become 
a happy meeting ground for all high good will and intelligence, 
wherever these truly exist among both liberals and conservatives. 
That this is so is due in no small part to the work of Father Heinrich 


Pesch. 





The writer makes use of St. 
Thomas to define both the auton- 
omy and the limitations of the 
literary critic—and asks what role 
the Christian as such can play in 
criticism. 


CRITICISM AND PHILOSOPHY 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


THE RECENT APPEAL OF Mr. Wimsatt’ for Catholic participation in 
literary philosophy and the appearance of Mr. Hamm’s Pattern of 
Criticism’* are both welcome signs of an effort on the part of Catholic 
thinkers to orient themselves toward what is perhaps one of the most 
significant intellectual movements of the past two decades, the move- 
ment usually referred to as “the new criticism.” Both the paper and 
the book show at once how fruitful such an effort could be for 
Catholic thinking and at the same time how very delicate and complex 
the task of orientation is going to be. The following “effort in order” 
is intended only as a very modest contribution to that task and might 
seem too elementary to be worth making, were it not that both Mr. 
Hamm and Mr. Wimsatt, in their understandable reluctance to 
belabor an elementary point, tend to lead our investigation astray 
at the very outset by a failure to take a clear stand on two funda- 
mental questions: (1) What is literary criticism? and (2) How is 
criticism related to philosophy (and perhaps to theology) ? 
Everyone knows what a literary critic does. He subjects himself 
to the particular experience that imaginative literature can give. He 


1W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., “Poetry and Christian Thinking,” THoucut, XXVI (1951), 


219-232. 
2Victor M. Hamm, The Pattern of Criticism (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 


1951). 
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is an expert in explicating the internal structure of works that pro- 
duce that experience. He can give advice as to where literary experi- 
ence may best be sought, and his analyses may help less expert 
readers to deepen their own experience of the works analyzed. His 
discipline, then, terminates in an experientially trained sensibility 
and power of analysis, both directed toward imaginative literature. 
He is a man with a habit (in the Neo-Thomist sense) ; we may call 
it the habit of literary sensibility and analysis, or the habit of taste, 
or, simply, the habit of criticism. In any case, it is a counterpart 
of the habit of art which impels the writer whose work the critic 
studies—and it behaves in much the same fashion. 

Habits are necessary things—all civilization depends upon them. 
But they can be dangerous things, because they can unbalance both 
civilizations and individuals, and this happens when “that which was 
a part becomes the whole.” The danger arises precisely because 
those quaint capitalized entities who move through the older philoso- 
phy books, the Prudent Man, the Philosopher, the Artist, and—we 
would add—the Critic, do not exist. The existents are persons with 
habits of prudence, art, philosophy, or criticism, and these persons 
have appetites which cannot be satisfied by their predominant habits. 
This is one of the misfortunes of over-specialization, and how it 
works can, I believe, be studied in the gyrations of some modern 
criticism. 

Man, the contemplative, has an appetite for being. Now, all habits 
are directed toward being of some kind, but the overspecialized man, 
the man of one habit, will tend to direct the craving of his whole 
person through that one habit into the kind of being in which the 
habit terminates. He makes the part become the whole. He tends 
to see the terminus of his habit as coextensive with being. Thus, some 
specialized linguists try to persuade us to regard all human thought 
as “sub-vocal speech.” The linguist, as such, can see only language. 
The man possessed of, or perhaps by, an unbalanced habit of art 
tends to identify the artistic product with the whole of being. Art 
is autotelic because art is all there is. And similarly the man domi- 
nated by the habit of criticism will, as experience shows, be tempted 
to view the elaborate verbal structures he analyzes and savors as 
coextensive, or almost coextensive, with existence itself. “The poem 
is a lovely complexity whirling in a void. It has no reference, and 
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need have none, to anything beyond itself.” So the Critical Habit 
whispers, and some have almost been persuaded to believe it. But 
the human person in whom the habit exists is not really satisfied. 
“However little his common sense may have been developed by a 
philosophical habit to balance his critical habit, that common sense 
protests that there is reality outside poetry. And precisely here, the 
specific anguish of the critic commences. The critical habit, as such, 
can see no relation between the poetic structure and outside reality. 
It is necessarily directed to the internal complexities of the poetic 
sign and, perhaps, to the effect of these complexities on the sensibility 
of the critic. It knows no other reality, and its attempts to connect its 
object with something outside the object can hardly be satisfying. 
The logical-positivist critic tends to regard himself as a sampler and 
analyst of psychological pills, neat little bundles carefully calculated 
to induce synaesthesis. Since in terms of his criteriology, most 
mental life is illusion in any case, he can justify the critic’s and 
poet’s function. Poetry and the critic, its purveyor, bring no light, 
to be sure, but at least they provide man with a comfortable darkness 
where he can wait until the progress of the experimental sciences 
brings about something better. For a critic less patient and perhaps 
less hopeful about what experimental progress can bring, his position 
as a dispenser of tolerable darkness could only add an element of 
moral anguish to the ontological anguish he already feels. What 
use is a life devoted to dissecting shadows? If all truth is with the 
experimental sciences, do we not do our students a bad turn if we 
encourage them to share with us our synaesthetic darkness? Or, as 
Mr. Wimsatt expresses it: “What then is an adequately serious view 
of poetry? What is the formula by which we shall recognize the 
metaphoric capacities of language and the moral importance of valid 
linguistic expression without surrendering our conception of truth 
as a thing beyond language, without yielding to the lead of the ideal- 
istic symbolists, the ritualists and the mythmakers? I confess that I 
do not clearly see the answer.” 


II 


Such a frank statement of difficulty is more helpful, I believe, than 
a score of ready answers, and, in the present state of our thinking, 
the answer probably does not exist. What I have tried to add so 
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far is a hint as to where the answer might be found, and an even 
stronger hint as to where it is useless to look for it. The answer 
to the critic’s difficulties cannot be found within the discipline of 
criticism itself. It is precisely at this point, I believe, that Mr. 
Wimsatt’s paper leads astray the movement of thought it so ably 
sets in train. He describes criticism as a “branch of philosophy” 
and invites Christians to “participate in literary philosophy.” Now, 
philosophy is a discipline directed to being as being, or to some vast 
ontological area such as Uncreated Being, moral being, and the like. 
A discipline directed to something so particular as verbal structures 
of a certain kind is surely not philosophical and will stubbornly 
refuse to answer questions which may properly be put to philosophy. 
This is not to say that the critic cannot use philosophy occasionally 
in analyzing his verbal structures. He can and does, as, for example, 
Mr. Wimsatt did in his explication of Pope’s line, “Light dies 
before thy uncreating word.” But this is simply a use of philosophic 
_ material on a subphilosophic level, similar to its use by the historian 

of ideas. It is, of course, a perfectly legitimate and useful intellectual 
exercise but it is not philosophizing and will never develop the 
philosopher’s habit. 

It is also true that if the critic goes on asking questions about the 
meaning of what he is doing, he will ultimately be asking philosophi- 
cal questions, such as questions about the relation between the verbal 
structure which he studies and other being, mental or extramental. 
But the fact that a discipline is thus open to philosophy at the top 
is no indication whatever that that discipline is itself philosophical. 
All subphilosophical disciplines point thus to philosophy if one 
persists in questioning them, and all subphilosophical disciplines 
can lead to confusion and anguish if one persists in trying to find 
within them answers to questions they were never meant to answer. 
A kind of hybris of logicians who thought they were philosophers 
bedeviled the late Middle Ages. The eighteenth century suffered 
from a similar hybris on the part of mathematicians and physicists; 
the nineteenth century from biology’s attempts to become something 
else. One would serve order ill in our century by inflating literary 
criticism to philosophical dimensions. 

It is true, of course, that the same person may be both philosopher 
and critic, but order is perhaps best served by consciously retaining 
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the distinction between the two disciplines. The critic should know 
when he is shifting from one habit to another because that means 
a shift from one mode of thought and one set of data to quite a 
different mode of thought and set of data. And if a really serious 
effort is to be made to orient ourselves to the new criticism, it would 
be of great help if both philosophers and theologians could be 
induced to consider the critic’s problems with him. The matter is 
eurely complex enough and important enough to deserve the attention 
of a group of thinkers with varying primary intellectual habits. It 
could use the service of a universitas in Newman’s sense. There is a 
danger that if criticism persists in a single-handed effort, it may 
continue in its perplexities without even getting its problems ade- 
quately posed. 

Mr. Hamn, on the other hand, is acutely aware of philosophy as 
a separate and ordering discipline, a scientia rectrix, but it seems to 
me a defect in his admirable book that it does not insist stubbornly 
enough on the rights of the critical habit even when that habit is 
operating within its proper sphere. Criticism cannot solve philosophi- 
cal problems, but neither can philosophy (or theology for that 
matter), however useful they may be to the intellectual life of the 
person who is a critic, solve the peculiar problems of criticism. Mr. 
Hamm, it seems to me, shifts his ground away from the critical habit 
too quickly and calls in philosophy and theology to do the critic’s 
work. For example: “There is a greatness in the Divine Comedy 
and in Paradise Lost that overshadows the greatness of the /liad, 
the Aeneid, and the De Rerum Natura, as the Christian view of 
reality overshadows the Pagan—not in virtue of some inherent 
superiority of style and expression, but because of the depth and 
catholicity of the vision revealed” (p. 70). Now, with many modifi- 
cations which Mr. Hamm might have introduced had he been writing 
for his peers and not simplifying for students, this may be a defen- 
sible statement. But it is certainly not true if it is taken to mean 
simply that Christian ideas such as would appear in the prose 
paraphrase of a poem make, or even tend to make, the poem great. 
A philosophical or doctrinal critique of the ideas in a poem may be 
of great interest to the philosopher or the theologian but it is not the 
primary concern of the critic as such and will never issue in a literary 
judgment. If our criticism is to abdicate at the mere appearance of 
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philosophy or theology, we will soon have no criticism at all, for 
there are few literary works about which the philosopher or the 
theologian can have nothing whatever to say. Nor can we put the 
critic in charge of the manner and leave the matter up to the philoso- 
pher or the theologian without abandoning a conviction basic to 
modern criticism, that the distinction between manner and matter 
in an imaginative literary work is logical and not real. The literary 
work is an indissoluble union of form and matter, and these must 
be experienced, and judged, together. 

Further, critical abdication in favor of philosophy is a bad service 
to that very philosophy that is mistakenly flattered. It is the partic- 
ular pride of the perennial philosophy that it is not a closed system, 
but rather an attitude of mind circling a few central truths and open 
on all sides to new truth whenever new truth is discovered. It lives 
and expands. Now, such expansion can come from within philosophy, 
but it is at least as likely to come from problems arising in the sub- 
philosophical disciplines. A subphilosophical discipline which does 
not stand its ground will not set up those tensions and difficulties 


which a living philosophy requires for its growth. 
Ill 


There is reason to hope, however, that a critic stubborn in his habit 
but aware of its limits may succeed in posing for the perennial 
philosophy a whole series of vexing but healthy questions and receive 
in exchange a personally satisfying and socially useful ordering of 
his own habit. These questions have not yet been posed, and the 
whole approach suggested here bars facile solutions. Nevertheless, it 
is possible to see that an important group of problems will center 
about what we may call the ontological value of the poetic sign. 
What, if anything, has poetry to do with truth, with extramental 
being? The question seems to be more fundamental than the one 
often raised in Catholic discussion on the relation of art and 
morality, for ethical truth is only one kind of truth. Without antici- 
pating conclusions which, as we have remarked, will come only 
gradually as a result of a cooperative effort, it is still possible to 
point to certain general characteristics of Catholic thinking favorable 
to a satisfactory handling of the problem. 

In the first place, the perennial philosophy offers a criteriological 
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atmosphere quite different from the post-Cartesian atmosphere within 
which the problem has heretofore been discussed. The methodic 
doubt characteristic of post-Cartesian thinking forces upon the mind 
a brutal choice between a mathematical rationality and complete 
anti-intellectualism. Being itself is called before the bar of the 
human intellect and asked to justify itself by appearing as clear and 
distinct ideas. Clarity and distinctness bear witness at once to the 
intellectuality of what apprehends and the reality of what is appre- 
hended. Everywhere else, the dimmer intuition, the obscure sense of 
something beyond, the very delight in apprehension—all these things 
that seem somehow to be caught in poetry and to differentiate poetry 
from other kinds of utterance—are relegated to a limbo of purely 
subjective being. They are not clear, and the lack of clarity—the 
mathematician’s clarity—proves that what apprehends is not the 
intellect. It is something subintellectual, call it “feeling,” “emotion,” 
“sensibility,” or what you will. It is a false secondary power and 
what it seems to apprehend is illusion, not being. Thus, at the very 
outset of modern thinking, the turn is taken which leads inevitably 
to what has been called, more than once, the “dissociation of sensi- 
bility,” and the way is prepared for all theories which would deny 
an extramental ontological content to poetry, for theories that see a 
poem as an objectively meaningless complexity in a void or, at best, 
a psychic pill for disordered emotions. Romantic theories of poetic 
knowledge were developed within the same post-Cartesian atmos- 
phere. Typically, they present the obverse side of the same coin. 
Poetry, for the Romantics, was still “emotion” or “feeling,” and if 
its importance was protected, it was protected by insisting that “think- 
ing with one’s blood” was the only thinking. Intellect, in a roughly 
Cartesian sense, became the “false secondary power” but the dicho- 
tomy of intellect and emotion, the dissociation of sensibility, 
remained. 

The perennial philosophy may open the way to a theory of poetic 
knowledge which will enable us to see an ontological and noetic value 
in the poetic experience without denying that value to other kinds of 
experience. In any case, it offers a criteriological atmosphere free 
from the dichotomy of thought and feeling, and ready to view the 
human mind as capable of an experience of truth different from the 
mathematician’s. It begins not with the thinking mind but with being 
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outside the mind, insisting that the mind’s first act is an apprehension 
of extramental being as extramental. The mind is conscious of itself 
only secondarily through an awareness of itself precisely as brought 
into act by being other than itself. Mind, then, is not the measure of 
being. Being is the measure of mind. What is not clear is not 
necessarily untrue, nor is the act by which it is apprehended neces- 
sarily not an intellectual act. From the relatively clear core of the 
mind’s apprehension of being, the perennial philosophy goes on to 
develop its ontology, but it does so without prejudice to the ontologi- 
cal values of the dimmer edges surrounding that core. Metaphysics 
cannot work with these edges, but that does not necessarily mean 
that they are in themselves deficient in being. The deficiency may 
well be in the human intellect. There is no objection—as there is in 
a modern criteriological atmosphere—to holding that the poetic 
experience is the mind’s grasp of being in some nonconceptual 
fashion, and that the poetic sign is the means of communicating the 
being so grasped, a kind of forcing of language to its ultimate limits. 
In any case, the very delight which accompanies poetry would, in the 
atmosphere of the perennial philosophy, be regarded as a hint that— 
somehow—poetry has ontological content. For the mind is made for 
being, delights in being, and what has pleased many and pleased 
long can hardly be regarded as deficient in being. 

Dante, who worked within the general atmosphere of the perennial 
philosophy, seems to have regarded poetry as an attempt to transcend 
the limits of language in communicating a nonconceptual intellectual 
experience. “Multa namque per intellectum videmus,” he wrote to 
Can Grande, “quibus signa vocalia desunt; quod satis Plato insinuat 
in suis libris per assumptionem metaphorismorum: multa enim per 
lumen intellectuale vidit quae sermone proprio nequivit exprimere” 
(Ep. X, 29). Dante is commenting on the difficulty of writing about 
heaven, about a situation where “humanam rationem intellectus 
ascensione transierat.” Perhaps it may be assumed that he is not 
referring to a relatively simple situation where the question is purely 
one of a lack of linguistic material for signifying nonverbal concepts. 
It is more likely that sermo and signa vocalia refer both to the 
linguistic material and to the mental word, the concept, which that 
material signifies. Sermone proprio would then mean not “in his own 
(Greek) language” but “in the ordinary human speech proper to 
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man.” So interpreted, Dante adumbrates what might prove to be 
a satisfactory theory of poetic communication. The light of the poet, 
like the light of common sense and of the philosopher, is an intellec- 
tual light, being itself shining in the poet’s mind. The poet differs 
from the philosopher and the ordinary thinker in that he grasps 
more being in a single act. He does not abstract and thus simplify, 
and his apprehension may approach realms of being bright in them- 
selves but obscure quoad nos. He is, in short, an ontological adven- 
turer whose adventures are of such a character that they cannot be 
apprehended in ordinary concepts or reported in ordinary language. 
Using the devices of poetry, he pushes language to its utmost limits 
to communicate a maximum experience of being. 

It may be that a theory of poetic communication based on Dante’s 
insight would provide an “adequately serious view of poetry,” for 
it would regard poetry as a means of communicating the human 
mind’s most intense and profound experience of reality. It would 
“recognize the metaphoric capacities of language,” for it would see 
in them the sole means of communicating such experience. It would 
involve no surrender of truth as a thing beyond language, for its 
basic intuition would regard truth as something not beyond language 
but, in its totality, far beyond human capacity. It would view poetry 
precisely as a record of human aspiration toward being beyond 
ordinary human conception and ordinary human language. Those 
portions of being more available to the human intellect, the truth 
handled by ordinary concepts and the ordinary, translatable language 
of scientific and philosophic communication would not be affected by 
the theory except in its pre-Cartesian insistence that what the human 
mind can know—and a fortiori what it can know clearly—is only a 
small portion of the totality of truth. 

Dante’s insight is based upon the perennial philosophy, and a 
theory developed from it should be able to make use of modern 
developments in the same tradition which appear to have implications 
for literary studies. The significance for literature of modern thinking 
on the subject of analogy, for example, has been treated in a study in 
this quarterly.* Such a theory, too, would, like its parent philosophy, 
be at home with theology and ready to enrich itself with the insights 


8W. F. Lynch, “Adventure in Order,” THoucut, XXVI (1951), 33-49. 
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revealed in modern theological work on myth and in modern studies 
of Patristic thought and the figurative interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures.‘ Both these subjects have obvious but largely uninvestigated 
relationships in literary theory. 


IV 


The theory here suggested is frankly a philosophical and not a 
critical theory, and its development would require philosophical and 
not critical methods. It is common modern critical practice to attend 
solely to the poetic sign itself and to ignore the poet’s experience, 
its efficient cause, and the reader’s experience, its final cause. Results 
have shown that this is a sound methodological procedure which 
clears the way of psychological considerations irrelevant from a 
purely literary point of view and centers the critic’s attention on the 
material which is the proper object of his habit. As the critic sheds 
his habit, however, and moves to a philosophical plane, it will prob- 
ably be necessary for him to regard the poem in a wider context as 
a nexus between experiences, as communication. And he will be on 
a plane where he can hardly disregard the nature of the experiences 
the poem connects. The warm but not always luminous discussions 
of “mentalism” which have engaged the energies of American lin- 
guists for the past fifteen years should be sufficient warning of the 
danger of attempting to transmute a methodological procedure into 
a philosophical principle. 

But once we had a philosophical theory of poetic communication, 
what use would it be to the critic? The distinction between the special 
disciplines and philosophy which has been insisted upon throughout 
the present paper means that the critic, as such, can expect little 
direct help from a literary philosophy however adequate. Were the 
boldest hopes hinted at above completely actualized and an admir- 
able structure of literary thought built upon the perennial philosophy 
and enriched with insights from modern theological thought, the job 
of particular criticism would remain very much what it is at present. 
It seems to me one of the great achievements of modern criticism 
that it has established itself as a special discipline, so that, if one 
takes the terms in the strictest sense, a Catholic literary criticism 
may be as anomalous as a Catholic mathematics or a Catholic physics. 


4E.g., Jean Daniélou, “The Problem of Symbolism,” Tuovcut, XXV (1950), 423-440. 
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The Catholic critic, precisely as critic, would benefit little or not 
at all by a literary theory of Catholic inspiration. But this is not 
to say that such a theory would have no practical value, for it would 
offer much to the Catholic critic as a person. It could perhaps spare 
him some of that anguish, an anguish of the person and not of the 
specialist, which, as we have seen, results when the specialist attempts 
to make his discipline serve him as a philosophy. 

Finally, a theory such as the one suggested might open the way 
to a specifically Christian literary discipline. In the narrow sense 
in which the term has been used here, criticism is only a part of 
literary studies, although in the eyes of the “new critics” it is the 
most important part, the apex. Beyond that apex, however, is the 
scientia rectrix, ready at once to set bounds and to point out data 
and connections not to be found within criticism itself. Should these 
data reveal a more intimate contact between poetry and reality than 
criticism itself can find—and it would seem that they might do so— 
a theoretical basis would be established for such studies as those of 
Father Lynch and Mr. Ross in these pages last Fall—for studies 
where a professedly Christian insight is used to elucidate the insights 
of poetry. Such studies necessarily assume that poetry offers some 
kind of insight. Granted it does, however, the way is open for a 
Christian literary discipline which would be related to secular 
literary discipline somewhat as theology is to philosophy. This 
discipline would include such explication and analysis as that of 
Mr. Ross. It would include such comparison and evaluation of 
insights as is found in Father Lynch’s article. Would it include an 
analogue of literary criticism in the strictest sense, judgment of the 
value of literary works precisely as such? A paper intended to 
raise and place problems, not to answer them, may be pardoned for 
not attempting to answer that one. It will be noted, however, that 
it is the old problem of “poetry and belief” placed in a somewhat 
different context, and in that context, it appears in what I believe 
is its true character. It is primarily a theological problem and may 
be stated in some such terms as these: In the human person, what 
effect can the virtue of faith have on such natural habits as the habit 
of art or the habit of taste? 
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A FOREWORD 


TWo EVENTS OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE for the history of the modern Church 
have occurred in the last two years. They were the publication of the 
Encyclical Humani Generis and the proclamation of the doctrine of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Both events have been either widely 
misunderstood or attacked by Protestant thinkers. The articles that follow 
are intended as a courteous reply to these critics. 

Each in its own way, Humani Generis and the Assumption stand as a 
criticism of rationalism and of that quality in religious thought which 
people have been calling Cartesianism. The Encyclical was not a backward 
or reactionary document. Actually it was completely the reverse of this. 
It was in great part a reaction against any type of biblical studies and any 
static reading of Tradition which would ignore the law of life in the Church 
or the need that, for right understanding, all these texts be filtered through 
the mind of the living Christ. 

Thus the Encyclical was actually a defense of the development of the 
understanding of dogma. In how many ways the pronouncement on the 
Assumption did the same thing may be gathered from the pages that follow. 
Protestantism, on the other hand, is in danger of rejecting the importance of 
history and the community as two great modes which the Holy Spirit uses to 
develop our knowledge of Christ. Actually what the Catholic Church is 
saying is that no one and nothing can judge the living Christ. 

Two things will strongly nurture any real oecumenical possibility. The 
first is an ascetical theology that will create an order of charity between 
Protestants and Catholics. The second is such speculative explorations as 
this, which try to get at the root differences between the two groups. 

Tue Epirors. 
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What are the modes of knowledge 
by which the Christian comes to 
believe in the Assumption? Three 
articles—on the development of 
dogma, tradition and Scripture— 
propose an answer to that question. 


STUDIES ON THE ASSUMPTION 
|. DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 


MATTHEW Jj. O’CONNELL 


THE DEFINITION OF OUR Lapy’s AssUMPTION and the years of prepa- 
ration for it have raised the problem of the development of dogma 
in as penetrating if not as urgent a form as did the Modernist 
crisis of half a century ago. The papal decree indeed assures us 
that the truth of the Assumption belongs to the deposit of faith, 
that treasure of revealed divine truth which was amassed by the 
Apostles and which, since the death of the last of them, has remained 
unaugmented and undiminished, unchanged in its substance, per- 
manently possessed by the Church and transmitted to the faithful 
in its entirety throughout the Church’s long history. There has 
obviously, however, been a development of some kind, and theology 
has elaborated the notion of truths that were contained in the original 
deposit not formally but virtually or implicitly, and that have been 
or will be brought to light, and to the status of defined dogma, 
over the centuries. 


The purpose of these pages is to attempt a schematic answer, 
along the lines of certain contemporary trends of thought, to two 
questions: first, “Where and how are truths which have been defined, 
or will yet be defined, implicit in the deposit of faith?”, and, second, 
“What in general is the actual process of development: its dynamism 
and its factors?” 
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THE NATURE OF CHrRIST’s REVELATION 


To answer the first question we must return to the original revela- 
tion of Christ and examine its character. For the Christian religion 
was from its very outset specifically different from all others. The 
pagan cults sprang out of speculations and myths that sought some- 
how to grasp an incomprehensible and transcendent reality without 
point of insertion into history. As for the Jewish religion, the 
divine revelation which is at its origin gave it, of course, a quite 
different character, but the revelation was mediate. Neither Jew 
nor pagan, therefore, attained immediately in its concrete reality 
the object of his belief. But the Christian religion is based on the ° 
Incarnation; not on a teaching received from an invisible God but 
on God living with us. Christ is Himself both object and revealer 
of the Christian’s faith. 

In Christ revealer and revealed are one. He is the Word of 
God, the consubstantial image of the Father become incarnate, and 
therefore in the fullness of his temporal actuation He is the self- 
revelation of God. The object of the Christian revelation in its 
actual form, then, is primarily an acting person, a person who is 
Truth, but also a Life and a Way. This triple identification of 
Truth, Life and Way is, perhaps, the key to an understanding of 
the communication of revelation, both initially and in succeeding 
generations; it is also the key to an understanding of the character 
of the deposit of faith, and to an understanding of the dynamism at 
work in dogmatic development and in the doctrinal life of the 
Church. 

Since the Divine Word in its human manifestation as the man 
Jesus is the first truth that God would reveal to men, it is not merely 
the words of Christ that are revelation, but His person and His every 
action. All the divine truths which have been or can be enunciated, 
objectively gather in Christ. This centrality of Christ can be ex- 
pressed in various ways. The central object of faith for St. John 
has been summed up thus: “Christ, the only Son of the Father, 
given to men by God as the source of eternal life.” For St. Paul the 
primary object of his faith and preaching is the mystery hidden from 
eternity and revealed in Christ, namely, the mystery of Christ Him- 
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self in His Mystical Body (Col. 1:26-27). The Acts of the Apostles 
tell us simply that the Apostles went forth and preached Jesus. 
And St. Augustine sums up this Christocentric tradition in these 
words: “There is no other mystery of God except Christ.” All 
this makes it quite clear that the Person of Christ Himself is the 
divine revelation and the first object of faith in its concrete form. 


COMMUNICATION OF REVELATION 


But revelation had to be communicated to the Apostles. It is 
evident that the full communication, the locutio, of such a revelation 
embodied in a person could not take the form of words alone. Nor 
was there any need that it should. St. Augustine again puts the 
matter briefly: “Christ is God’s Word, and He speaks to men not 
by sounds alone but by deeds as well.” There was, then, a com- 
munication by personal intercourse. Christ roused in His Apostles 
a living faith in and love for Himself which made them receptive 
of the lessons of His gestures, His actions, His attitudes. He trans- 
mitted to them a new personality. He gave them a vision of life 
and the world, orientated their minds and attention, evoked in them 
tendencies of thought and life which in turn developed in them His 
mind. In brief, He gave them a new supernatural consciousness, 
the sensus Christi of which St. Paul speaks (1 Cor. 2:16), which 
the Holy Spirit would guard in them and in the future generations 
to whom they would transmit this same Christian consciousness. 
The Apostles lived Christ, the object of their faith, They grew in 
their possession of revelation not only through the truths which He 
taught them orally and by the judgments they formed, which were 
the immediate object of their assent, but also by growing in their 
interior living possession of Christ. 

There is no need to enter into the detail of the lessons which 
Christ conveyed by example, lessons which we have no evidence 
for saying were formulated into explicit propositions by Christ or 
the Apostles. Brief application to Marian dogma will suffice. To 
the question, “Why do the Gospels say so little of Mary?”, Suarez 
answered: “When reality itself and the deeds with which Christ 
honored His mother, cried out, words were not necessary.” Thus, 
for example, the role of Mary at Cana, a role which in all probability 
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she played more than once, made it unnecessary for Christ to express 
in so many words her mediating power with God. It was a truth 
concretized in reality and lived by those who experienced it. 

But this manner of communication raises an epistemological 
problem to which we must advert at least briefly: How can we 
possess a knowledge that is not explicitly formulated in our minds? 

In our vital contact with being, and especially with persons, there 
are many things which we truly perceive, which are nonetheless 
not immediately elevated to the state of actual intelligibility in 
judgment, but remain latent in phantasms, in ways of acting and 
thinking impressed on us by being. These are intelligibles in 
potency, not merely an obediential potency but a state of virtual 
understanding that seeks actuality, a positive aptitude, a drive 
toward actual intelligibility. In fact we have, in a certain fashion, 
an actual, though negative, understanding of these potential in- 
telligibles, inasmuch as we grasp in our intellection the inadequacy 
of our concepts and formulations in relation to the fullness of the 
empirically known object. The greater our love for the person, 
the greater is our absorption or assimilation of him, and conse- 
quently the greater and more certain our realization that our ex- 
plicit judgments do not do full justice to the object, and the greater 
our desire to penetrate it more deeply. For the transition from this 
lived implicit knowledge absorbed in communion with the object, 
to the level of explicit knowledge, no further actuation by the object 
is needed, but only the play of forces extrinsic to it.’ 

So in the relations of the Apostles with Christ. He spoke and 
they understood. They formed judgments which expressed the 
direct and primary content of their faith and which were the core 
of the deposit; but not the exhaustive and complete deposit. Christ 
also in His personal intercourse with the Apostles formed in them 
an image of Himself, an image whose lack of intelligible distinct- 
ness they could not immediately remove and which therefore con- 
tained many elements not actually conceptualized. As Father 
Lebreton has remarked, “This primitive adhesion to the divine 
reality, this completely concrete and living perception [was] the 


1Many of the ideas, and some of the expressions, in this and the following paragraph 
are borrowed from some of the current European thinking on our subject. 
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unique source from which all dogma [would] flow.” But many 
of these dogmas remained latent, even for the Apostles, in the rich- 
ness of this living experience. These indistinct elements in the 
total image of Christ and His meaning were part of revelation be- 
cause Christ intended to produce them in the Apostles and would 
provide assistance both in His own lifetime and after His death for 
their infallible conception. Furthermore, Christ revealed Himself 
to be assimilated by the Apostles under various aspects: as announc- 
ing the Kingdom, as Redeemer, as forgiving sins, as uniting the 
disciples into a church, etc. Thus the potential intelligibles of 
revelation imposed on the Christian mind various orientations, 
existentially interconnected but not necessarily logically intercon- 
nected for us. Moreover the impression made by Christ on various 
Apostles was itself varied according to the individuality of tempera- 
ments and souls. For Paul, Christ was experienced primarily as 
Redeemer; for John, as Word, Light and Truth. To use Newman’s 
terminology, it was the totality of these “impressions” that formed 
the Christian “Idea”—which is the deposit of faith. 


Tue Deposit oF Fair 


At the death of the last Apostle, this deposit could be summed up 
thus: first, a well-marked Christian mentality, which included the 
great directive ideas delineated with full clarity in the doctrinal 
enunciations which had already been explicitated by the Church 
to meet the first needs and difficulties of the community and which 
were ready to be put to work in the symbols of faith. Secondly, 
there were formulas, fixed in the inspired writings or carried along 
in the stream of oral tradition. Thirdly, around these ideas, enuncia- 
tions and formulas, were grouped other half-conscious, half- 
instinctive dispositions of mind, received from Christ and authorized 
therefore by Him. Finally there were liturgical prayers and 
orientations of the souls of the faithful which obscurely, but no less 
importantly, implied truths; and habits of action and cult which 
concretized dogma.” 


*This summary of the deposit of faith is drawn from L. de Grandmaison, S.J., 
Le dogme chrétien: sa nature, ses formules, son développement (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1928), p. 253, and H. Pinard, SJ., “Dogme,” Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi 
catholique. 
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The detailed inventory of this deposit was not, of course, and 
could not then be made, nor shall it ever be, because of the infinite 
riches of the mystery of Christ and because also of the varied states 
in which the truths exist with relation to explicit enunciation. 

In the great truths and formulas just referred to there was much 
that was logically implicit and could be educed therefrom. There 
were many lived implicits, too, in all the other aspects of Christian 
life: in the sacramental life of the Church, in her liturgy, in the 
practices of devotion she encouraged, and—to the point at the 
moment— in the profound impression of the extraordinary character 
and singular position of our Lady. The germ, then, out of which— 
or better, the totality within which—development would occur was 
not merely a group of primitive texts but the whole of Christian 


life. 
TRADITION 


The question arises at this point: How is the deposit of faith, 
this Christian “Idea” possessed by the Apostles, to be transmitted 
to future generations, not only in its explicit enunciations and its 
logically implicit propositions, but also in its lived implicit content? 

In transmitting the deposit the witness to Christ can count on 
the secret preparation worked in souls by grace, the connaturality 
placed in the soul by the habit of faith, the Christian consciousness, 
the “eyes of faith.”’ Before we ever hear tell of Christ, He has 
disposed our souls to discover Him; He has already prefigured 
Himself in us by baptism and its accompanying gifts. The Church 
has at its disposal for the perpetuation of Christ the Scriptures 
and the preaching of the word of God. Finally God sees to it 
that the Church reproduces Christ in us, sufficiently in the totality 
of His members, excellently in some of them.’ Action, too, plays 
an important part in the conservation and transmission of the de- 
posit; and thus the saints in a special way have helped transmit 


3Here again acknowledgmert must be made of the writer’s debt to current European 
thinking. 

‘In speaking of another problem (the substantial identity, from age to age, of the 
explicit belief of the ordinary faithful), Suarez states a principle which is basic in the 
solution of our present problem: Haec ecclesia [i.e., the Church of any given generation] 
est aeque propinqua Christo (De Fide, disp. 2, section 6, no. 12). 
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to us the implicit revelation, the realization of the inadequacy be- 
tween the Christ we can formulate and the Christ who is lived in 
the Church. 

One brief remark at this point about the apostolic plenitude of 
faith. Are we to regard the apostolic possession of the deposit of 
faith as somehow rudimentary and unformed, and our own posses- 
sion as more perfect? By no means. We today have more dogmas 
to believe but not more truth. The Apostles’ knowledge was less 
discursive, less conceptualized, but far richer and more sure, a direct, 
living, infused knowledge, rooted in their souls by Christ’s lessons 
and example, miraculously augmented and deepened by the Holy 
Spirit. We may adapt here St. Thomas’ doctrine that “the higher 
an intelligence is, the more able it is to see things in wholes and in 
a single idea . . . [and] the less need it has of its object being 
particularized and detailed.” Thus in the central intuition of faith 
in Christ the Son of God, the Apostles adhered to all revealed truth, 
explicitly present to their minds, yet without distinct concepts and 
without perhaps ever imagining the form which the development of 
the faith would take in future generations of Christians less graced 
than they. 


DYNAMISM OF DEVELOPMENT 


Our understanding of the actual process of development—which 
was our second problem—depends in large measure upon a realiza- 
tion of the dynamisms at work in the Church to make development 
possible and inevitable. Christ’s revelation is intended to lead the 
Christian to the vision of God, and faith creates in us an orientation 
toward this vision. What has indeed revealed to us is the Truth 
itself, the perfect knowledge of which already beatifies us in hope. 
While awaiting this perfect knowledge a double progress lies open 
to the individual Christian: first, growth in the explicit and detailed 
possession of all the truths in the deposit of faith, a type of progress 
possible even for a faith unformed by charity; secondly, an interior 
and sapiential penetration of divine truth under the influence of 
charity and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

This twofold progress of faith is in itself distinct from dogmatic 
development, since it is individual and private while dogma is 
official and social. Yet this private progress will inevitably, within 
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the ontological unity of the Mystical Body, intensify the inner life 
of the whole Church and ultimately have social effect. 

The same dynamism of faith may be seen from the viewpoint of 
the Church as a social organism. The faith is a common means 
of salvation for humanity, and therefore implicitly contained in 
the revealed deposit are all the future propositions of faith which 
will be needed to maintain the body of the faithful in their progress 
toward the vision of God. The Christian revelation, being a divine 
work, could not be frustrated of what is necessary to accomplish its 
proper end, the salvation of humanity.’ 

St. John shows us clearly how faith implies dogmatic develop- 
ment. Christ, he tells us, is Truth, Life and Way. Faith in Him 
is the life of the spirit, a life of enlightened adhesion to the Truth. 
And the eternal life Christ brings, the good toward which faith is 
intrinsically orientated, is precisely the knowledge of Christ and 
through Him of the Father. Our faith, then, is inspired from 
within by a love that urges us to understanding. 

Finally, we have the promise of dogmatic development in Christ’s 
promise to the Twelve, and through them to the whole Church, of 
the Paraclete, “the Spirit of truth who will lead you to the entire 
truth” (John 16:14). It would seem that in the Apostles the Holy 
Spirit was to complete the work of revelation not by proposing new 
doctrines but by communicating a more profound understanding 
of the mystery of Jesus. He is the Spirit of truth and will enable the 
Apostles and the faithful to understand the absolute Truth, Christ; He 
will enable the Twelve, and later the Church which will take up the 
apostolic mission, to interpret the message of Christ. He will remain 
with the Church until the end of time because the Church will never 
exhaust the intelligibility, the riches, of the revelation which is 
Christ. He will abide as a quasi substitute for Christ, to illumine 
the Gospel, to make it, in St. Paul’s words, “the power of God unto 
the salvation of every man who believes” (Rom. 1:16). The Gospel, 
the revelation, is such a power of salvation precisely because it is 
Christ, “known, tasted, possessed, transforming the minds and 
hearts of men.” 

5For this discussion of the dynamism of faith, cf. H.-D. Simonin, O.P., “‘Implicite’ 


et ‘Explicite’ dans le développement du dogme,” Angelicum, XIV (1937), 138-41. 
6), Huby, SJ., S. Paul: Epttre aux Romains (4th ed.; Paris: Beauchesne et fils, 1940). 
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Factors In DEVELOPMENT 


In describing thus the fides quaerens intellectum, we have already 
seen the chief factor in dogmatic development. For the Holy Spirit 
of truth is present in the Church and in the individual faithful to 
lead them to an ever deeper understanding of their treasure, Christ. 
Among the secondary factors a most important one is Christian 
morality, because it is so intimately connected with the Person of 
Christ and develops the sensus Christi in the faithful; because the 
submission of the heart to God leads to a taste for and a judgment 
of the things of God. The assimilation of human nature to the divine 
leads men to a deeper perception of the divine truth contained in 
the law of God. The growth of charity in the souls of the faithful 
enables them to comprehend connaturally God’s dispositions with 
regard, for example, to our Lady—dispositions which no amount of 
dialectical or analytic subtlety can deduce with certitude, because 
they are free dispensations of God, not intrinsic necessities. An- 
alogous remarks apply to the role of liturgy as a factor in develop- 
ment. 

But morality and liturgy will not of themselves necessarily lead 
to expression in proposition; for they are active mainly in the order 
of sapiential knowledge. There are, however, other forces leading to 
directly dogmatic expression: the intellectual needs of individual 
Christians, especially in the face of current philosophies and secular 
atmospheres; the impact of heresies; the work of theologians whose 
function is precisely to understand in ever more explicit form the 
content of revelation and to integrate it into a harmonious image of 
divine reality. The theologians are a most important factor in 
development, but it should be remembered that they too are, simul- 
taneously, part of the Ecclesia discens, and that their function is not 
a narrowly dialectical one but that of interpreting a living reality. 
Their contemplation is to bring to intellectual maturity the truth 
which is lived in the Church, the truth which they themselves live. 

Standing over all, finally, is the magisterium which possesses 
Christ’s Spirit in a special manner and which in the fulfillment of 
its social function of protecting and educating the Christian soul will 
seek an ever more explicit knowledge of the deposit of faith and will 
testify to the truths that become clearer in the piety and Christian 
life of any era. 
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2. THE ASSUMPTION IN TRADITION 


JAMES L. TYNE 


LasT YEAR WHEN Pius XII, in Munificentissimus Deus, defined the 
Assumption of Our Lady as a dogma of faith, Catholics had an 
infallible assurance that Mary’s Assumption was part of God’s 
revelation to men. It is the Church’s task as teacher and moral 
leader of humankind to hand on the riches of Christ’s revelation to 
all men at all times. The means it employs are two: Scripture and 
Tradition. Through these revelation, or the term that is synonymous 
with it, the deposit of faith, is transmitted through the centuries. 
It is now our task to examine the Assumption in the light of Tradition 
and to indicate the way in which this truth is therein contained. 

Since our role here will be that of the theologian, our pretensions 
must necessarily be modest. Theology is a science and as a science 
it receives its data from outside of itself, in this case from the 
Magisterium, acting in an ordinary or in an extraordinary manner. 
Theology does not and cannot establish a dogma. All it can do is 
defend it, explain it, or locate it in a carefully plotted series of 
truths. Hence the private theologian is as incapable as the most 
uninstructed layman to define a truth of faith. Only the Magisterium 
has that right. After the Magisterium has pronounced, however, it 
is the theologian’s office to explain and to indicate the possible 
raison d’étre for such a move. 

For the present, Tradition may be considered as the teaching of 
the Magisterium by means of noninspired pronouncements. The 
matter for which Tradition is the vehicle is God’s public revelation 
which closed with the death of the last Apostle. Therefore if the 
Assumption is part of God’s revelation it must have been entrusted 
to the Apostles and communicated by them to other men so that our 
present belief takes its origin from the apostolic age. Because the 
theologian must trace the thread which links the twentieth-century 
belief in the Assumption with the belief of the first century, the most 
obvious means which suggests itself is historical research. 

Much ink has been spilled and many tempers already frayed con- 
cerning this matter. Scholars have gone over the early monuments 
of the patristic period with a fine-tooth comb, all their faculties on 
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the gui vive for any trace of an Assumptionistic belief. From their 
research three general viewpoints, represented by the writings of 
Faller, Jugie, and Altaner, emerge. Faller maintains that during the 
first three centuries the silence on the part of the Church concerning 
Mary’s Assumption was not absolute. Jugie, once as sanguine as 
Faller, having had his opinions challenged, retracted them and 
admitted that except for sporadic allusions, there is almost complete 
silence until John Damascene. Altaner holds unreservedly that there 
is no clear historical tradition in the patristic age in support of the 
Assumption. The historical opinions we offer will be substantially 
those of Jugie. 

It seems incontestable that for the first three centuries there is no 
evidence of even a hint of Mary’s Assumption, much less an overt 
and unambiguous statement of it. Only conjectures can be offered 
as an explanation for this silence. Theological problems which con- 
cerned the person of Christ were the primary concern of those times. 
Arianism, Monophysitism and Nestorianism were current Christo- 
logical heresies. Whenever Mary was remembered it was usually to 
clarify Christ’s personal prerogatives as the God-man. Although 
some of the early Fathers discussed Mary’s divine motherhood and 
her virginity, they mentioned her death only in passing and pre- 
sumed that it was quite ordinary. Some like Ambrose and Paulinus 
of Nola, stimulated by Simeon’s prophecy, had questioned whether 
or not her death had been a violent one. A reading of Augustine 
shows only that he is convinced of the fact of Mary’s death. 

The first feeble indication we can find of the Assumption is in the 
writings of St. Epiphanius, a Palestinian who lived at the end of the 
fourth century. Around 377 in a polemic against the Antidicomarion- 
ites, a sect which denied the perpetual virginity of Mary, Epiphanius 
in a sort of obiter dictum speculated on Mary’s lot after death. 
Although the passage is too unwieldy to be handled here, certain 
obvious conclusions may be easily derived from it. The first is that 
at the time of Epiphanius no one in Palestine knew with any cer- 
tainty what had become of Mary after Pentecost. Secondly, this 
element of mystery has teased Epiphanius for some time and he 
anxiously wishes to solve it. Three hypotheses present themselves: 
“For either the holy Virgin died and was buried . . . Or she was 
killed . . . Or she remained alive.” Although the precise meaning 
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of “remained alive” is disputed, many authors believe it to refer to 
some sort of corporal Assumption, and of the three hypotheses it 
seems to be the one Epiphanius preferred, for he says: “Rather, 
Scripture is absolutely silent [on the end of Mary] because of the 
extraordinary nature of the prodigy, in order not to shock the minds 
of men.” The third point is that, whatever Mary’s fate may have 
been, Epiphanius felt it was worthy of her and fully in accord with 
her dignity as Christ’s mother. 

All of the authorities accept Epiphanius’ account as historically 
authentic and the majority of them concede that it is the first clear 
hint of the Assumption that can be found. Jugie vainly tries to enlist 
the testimony of a certain Timothy, a priest of Jerusalem, whom he 
believed to have lived around the year 400. Timothy expresses an 
explicit belief in the Assumption, stating that “Therefore the Virgin 
is immortal to this day, seeing that He who had dwelt in her trans- 
ported her to the regions of [her] Assumption.” The austerer schol- 
arship of Dom Capelle, however, has convincingly proved that the 
so-called Timothy of Jerusalem was an unidentifiable writer from 
Antioch who flourished sometime between the sixth and the eighth 
centuries. Because he is such a late witness his testimony is of little 
value at this point. 

With only Epiphanius’ suspicions and the general Marian theology 
as enunciated by the theologians and the Ephesinian definition of 
theotoékos blinking on and off at irregular intervals, it is something 
of a shock to come upon the fully formed Transitus Mariae literature. 
This is the last of those apocryphal accounts which used the un- 
adorned record of the New Testament as a springboard for richly 
imaginative legends. With vigor and ingenuity they placated the 
curiosity of the faithful by elaborating the more marvelous deeds of 
Christ and of His associates. 

Their ancestry like Melchisedech’s is shrouded in mystery. Com- 
petent historians, however, assign the place of their genesis to Syria 
sometime around the end of the fifth century. There are about twenty 
different accounts and their lush period was the sixth century. The 
authors of these apocrypha took it upon themselves to supplement 
the evangelists’ few words concerning Mary and to acquaint their 
readers with the prodigies attendant on Mary’s death and all that 
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followed it. If a central theme could be ascribed to them, it would 
be that of showing that Mary’s body could not have submitted to the 
indignity of corruption. This theme is often enveloped in a deplor- 
able framework which somewhat fatuously hopes to pass as history, 
when in reality it is only a tissue of fiction and fancy. In some of 
these accounts Mary is assumed into heaven while the Apostles are 
still at Jerusalem; in others the dispersed Apostles are miraculously 
conveyed to her deathbed. In some Mary’s body is formally interred, 
in others it simply vanishes. Some have her body carried directly to 
heaven; in others it is transported to Paradise until the Parousia; in 
others still it is concealed in a secret place; a few are silent on Mary’s 
posthumous fate. 

Because these apocrypha reflected the consciousness of the common- 
folk their qualities attracted the untutored and unsophisticated rather 
than the theologian. Their blend of curiosity and piety and a hunger 
for the miraculous made them suspect to the theologians, and this 
suspicion was considered confirmed when the Decretum Gelasianum 
condemned the Liber qui appellatur Transitus Sanctae Mariae, one of 
the apocrypha which had been falsely attributed to Melito of Sardis. 
Yet despite the contumely and the scorn which the apocrypha fre- 
quently incurred they appear to have been the principal medium for 
the development of an explicit belief in Mary’s Assumption. 

While the theologians could quite conscientiously frown upon the 
apocrypha, they had to respect the liturgy. There is written testimony 
to the fact that at Jerusalem in the fifth century there was a feast 
celebrated in Mary’s honor on the fifteenth of August. The original 
purpose of this solemnity was to laud the virginal motherhood of 
Mary, but a gradual evolution ensued and this feast is transformed 
into the feast of the Dormition or the Falling Asleep of the Mother 
of God. Although some have doubted that the establishment of this 
feast constituted an apodictic proof in favor of the Assumption, all 
admit that it had a significant part in its development, in so far as it 
officially reminded the Christian world of the problem of the final 
destiny of the Mother of God. It accomplished this by providing 
the occasion for preachers like Pseudo-Modestus of Jerusalem, 
St. Andrew of Crete, St. Germanus of Constantinople and St. John 
Damascene to speculate publicly on the Assumption. From their 
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sermons we can learn both the significance which contemporaries 
attached to the feast of the Dormition and observe the initial steps 
in the development of a formal theology of the Assumption. 

Here is a passage from the panegyric of Pseudo-Modestus, a hom- 
ily which is commonly referred to as the first known Byzantine dis- 
course and the first monument of Greek theology which explicitly 
affirms the Catholic doctrine of the Assumption. It was delivered 
toward the end of the seventh century. 


O all-blessed dormition of the most glorious Mother of God, after childbirth 
ever-Virgin, who in the grave suffered not corruption of the body that held 
Life, preserved by the omnipotent Savior Christ who came forth from her. 

. as Mother all-glorious of the Giver of life and of immortality, Christ 
cur Savior and God, she was given life by Him, concorporate with Him in 
incorruption for eternity, (with Him) who raised her from the tomb and 
took her to Himself, in the way that He alone knows. . . . 


St. Germanus of Constantinople teaches the glorious Assumption 
with as memorable a finality as Pseudo-Modestus: 


Death will not vaunt itself over you, for you have conceived Life. You 
became my vessel; this vessel will not be shattered by the corruption of the 
grave; the veil of darkness will not obscure it. Come eagerly to the Son who 


was born of you: I would gladden your heart by paying the debt of a son. .. . 


St. John Damascene has written three known panegyrics for the 
August 15th feast, the third being perhaps the most impressive. 


Today, the living spiritual ladder, by which the most High descended to 
show Himself on earth and converse with men, ascended from earth to heaven 
by the ladder of death. . . . Today, the living city of God was transported 
from the earthly Jerusalem into the heavenly Jerusalem. She who gave birth 
to the Firstborn of every creature, the Only Begotten of the Father and her 
only Son, herself was given dwelling in the church of the first-born. The 
animated and rational ark was transported to the abode of her Son. . . . Is it 
true that the source of life, that the Mother of my Lord, died? Yes, because 
it was necessary that that which was of earth return to the earth, and be thus 
transported from earth to heaven, after having received immortal life. . . 
It was necessary that the incorruptible and immaculate flesh [of the Virgin] 
pass like gold through the crucible of death, to lay aside the opaque earthly 
mass of mortality and rise from the grave all radiant with the brightness of 
incorruptibility. 

A reading of these panegyrics manifests in an unequivocal fashion 
that these Fathers understood the feast of the Dormition as one which 
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honored not only the glory of Mary’s soul but also the incorrupti- 
bility and the resurrection of her body. 

To conclude the first section of this paper, then, we may say that 
looked at historically the first suspicion of Mary’s Assumption is 
found in Epiphanius. In the fifth and sixth centuries there is a 
well-formed corpus of literature devoted to this problem. By the 
seventh century there is a liturgical practice which was interpreted 
by contemporary churchmen as celebrating Mary’s corporal Assump- 
tion into heaven. It is in these monuments that we find the historically 
verifiable wellspring of our present belief. Having indicated that 
the twentieth-century definition of the Assumption as a dogma of 
faith is historically linked to these monuments of the fourth to the 
seventh centuries, a more difficult task faces us. What is the bridge 
which links the beliefs of these early centuries to the deposit of faith 
entrusted to the Apostles? 


II 


A critical evaluation of the historical scholarship concerning 
Mary’s Assumption shows beyond contradiction that those non- 
transhistorical circumstances surrounding Mary’s bodily Assumption 
have not been established by historical proofs. The obscurities and 
the inconsistencies inherent in the apocryphal accounts of Mary’s fate 
after death, the fact that so many learned churchmen viewed these 
writings with alarm and patent incredulity, and above all the dis- 
concerting lucunae in the patristic tradition make it difficult for us to 
recognize a positive tradition on this matter. In other words neither 
the fact of the Assumption, nor the fact that the Assumption was 
explicitly revealed to the Apostles has been proven historically. The 
latter point is of great moment in so far as the only reason for an 
assent to dogma as dogma is the authority of God revealing and 
hence one must know He spoke before one can believe. But the entire 
corpus of revelation was committed to the Apostles and God gave 
no direct public revelation to the Church of either the fourth or the 
seventh or the twentieth centuries. If, therefore, Christian tradition 
on the Assumption began only in the fourth century our present 
belief would be false and the Protestant charge that Tradition creates 
its object would be true. Our difficulty, then, revolves around the 
relationship between Tradition and history and it may be posed in 
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this fashion: Before the Magisterium can pronounce authoritatively 
and infallibly on a truth of faith, is it necessary that it be able to 
trace historically the transmission of this truth from the Apostles 
to succeeding generations? 

Along with others Altaner and Ernst have answered this question 
in the affirmative. In his work on the corporal Assumption of Mary 
the latter writes: 

Without speaking of Holy Scripture at this moment, ecclesiastical Tradition 
is insufficient regarding Mary’s bodily Assumption into heaven. From the 
point of view of time and space it is neither universal nor continuous; it 
cannot be followed back to the beginning of Christanity; it is not sufficiently 
authentic. Consequently so far from guaranteeing for us that the bodily 
Assumption is part of the deposit of faith, it does not even establish that the 
Assumption, in its general effect, is a certain fact. 


Here there is not only an exaggerated emphasis on the role of 
history, but there is also a regrettable confusion between what may 
be called historical tradition and dogmatic tradition. By failing to 
distinguish between them, as Duhr points out in his work on Mary’s 
Assumption, these men ignore the féct that dogmatic tradition evolves 
in a fashion distinctly different from that of historical science and 
even of theological science. The deposit of faith has been entrusted 
to the Church and it is to the Church alone that God has given the 
ability to perceive with growing clarity the nexus between His 
various relations with Mary and her Assumption. Such an ever- 
increasing insight is quite independent of historical records, and 
just as it cannot be said that the poet created the poem the moment he 
set it down on paper, so neither can we say that the belief in the 
Assumption had to be contemporaneous with its overt acknowledg- 
ment by the people who lived between the fourth and the seventh 
centuries. 

Catholics recognize the reality of this dogmatic tradition and for 
that reason they unhesitatingly assert that the belief of the Church 
today is an adequate point of departure in proving that the Assump- 
tion is contained in the deposit of faith. Duhr, Dillenschneider and 
Filograssi have shown that this is a legitimate and an efficacious 
approach to our problem. They argue that at any moment in time the 
Church has a full grasp of all that is contained in the deposit of faith. 
Therefore once it defines a truth we have an infallible assurance that 
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that truth belongs to Christian revelation, no matter how scanty the 
evidence may appear to the unillumined eye. 

Such a procedure, however, does not throw an appreciable amount 
of light on the theologian’s problem of indicating the evolution of the 
dogma by showing how the Assumption is contained in Tradition. 
By defining it the Church states that it is infallibly there; it is the 
theologian’s task to show how it is there. This I shall now try to 
suggest by juxtaposing the data we have with the notion of Tradition 
as presented in the previous article. 

It has been shown that revelation is not exclusively a series of 
propositions or theses. It is principally a fact, the living, concrete 
fact of Jesus Christ. The life of the Word Incarnate, however, was 
inextricably interwoven with His mother’s. From Bethlehem to 
Calvary He shared more of His life and thoughts and feelings with 
her than with any other creature. Because of this intimate relation- 
ship, as Henri Rondet has indicated, Mary is also a primordial fact 
in our faith, and God made known to the Twelve her role in the 
economy of salvation when He allowed them to hear Christ’s praise 
of her and to observe His boundless affection for her. 

When the Apostles were admonished to conserve and to communi- 
cate all that had been entrusted to them, Mary and her role in 
Catholic theology were certainly included in this command. Some 
revealed truths were handed on by them in an explicit and fullsome 
fashion, others were transmitted more obliquely, not by word of 
mouth, but by a mode of behavior, by an attitude, in short by a 
lived and observable rather than by a theoretical and carefully for- 
mulated tradition. Such a lived tradition will differ subtly but 
significantly from that tradition which is considered as a progress 
from an implicit to an explicit knowledge of the truths of faith. 
According to this second view a logical analysis or a purely deductive 
process would satisfactorily explain the development of doctrinal 
formulas. If an explanation of this nature is taken at face value, 
dialectic alone would guarantee the genuinity of the conclusion. 

An historical consideration of the development of much of the 
Church’s dogma, however, clearly betrays the inadequacy of such a 
process, for as Durand has shown, in many instances the develop- 
ment of dogma consists in a passage from the implicitly lived to the 
explicitly formulated, a procedure which finds its explanation in the 
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invariable tendency of reflection to follow sluggishly upon life and 
action. This latter method seems to afford the better explanation 
for the development of the dogma of the Assumption. All of God’s 
revelation concerning Mary was entrusted to the Apostles. How 
comprehensive and exact their knowledge of Mary’s many privileges 
may have been, it is impossible to say. But one thing is certain— 
they possessed them substantially in their synthetic understanding 
of Mary. They were fully acquainted with her role in the life and 
redemptive work of Christ and they transmitted these truths to the 
faithful. If it had been necessary they probably could have formu- 
lated all this knowledge into succinctly enunciated propositions. 
But there was no need for such a procedure. Much of what they 
knew and felt about Mary could have been obvious from the way 
they spoke of her, from the manner in which they prayed to her. 
Just as one cannot measure the love of a son for his mother only by 
his external expressions of that love, so Christ’s revelation con- 
cerning Mary was so inexhaustibly rich that it necessarily escaped 
the verbal formulations which the Apostles employed when speaking. 
To their words, however, were added those overtones and those 
fathomless realizations which refuse to be circumscribed by words. 
The knowledge which they had transmitted would be what Newman 
would comprehend under the word “real”; while their explicit 
statements would be equivalent to what he meant by “notional.” 
Hence a heart-deep appreciation of who and what Mary was could be 
derived from the vivid and concrete impression of her conveyed by 
the Apostles rather than deduced from a series of bald propositions. 
Von Speyr had something like this in mind when, in his Magd des 
Herrn, he indicates the mutual dependence of Mary and Tradition on 
one another. One will always be the touchstone which tests the 
genuinity of the other. 

Hence Tradition in its full sense encompasses and goes far beyond 
both written and oral pronouncements. At all times it is all that is 
contained in the living consciousness of the Church, especially of 
the Church’s hierarchy. 

Such an explanation of Tradition seems sufficient to attach in an 
authentic fashion the Assumption to the deposit of faith, We have 
seen how it was entrusted to the Apostles and how they could and 
must have communicated it to their successors, and their successors 
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to following generations, through the medium of a lived tradition. 
On these later generations would rest the burden of explicitating it 
by adapting God’s revelation to different times and to new circum- 
stances. 

Now we must witness the concrete way in which an implicitly lived 
belief in the Assumption became explicitly formulated in accord 
with the mysterious designs of God. When the Apostles handed on 
God’s revelation the Assumption was contained in their message as 
surely as the flower is in the bud. After the complete silence of 
the first few centuries we come upon an isolated text of St. Epiph- 
anius. With the positing of the problem by Epiphanius the faithful 
made it their concern to find a solution. The result was the cycle 
of Marian apocrypha. Faced with the problem of what became of 
Mary after death the early Christians unhesitatingly rejected the 
possibility of corporal corruption. Because they intensely appre- 
ciated Mary’s position in Christ’s plan for man’s redemption, they 
felt convinced, not by any carefully plotted arguments, but by a 
spontaneous yet well-grounded piety, that her death like her life must 
have been exceptional. Hence the one constant theme in the apocry- 
pha, a theme that sounds like a fugue through the almost infinite 
variations of that theme: it is the belief, the certainty, that the body 
of Mary, the holy temple of Christ, could not know the corruption 
of the tomb. Although these works show in general that Mary’s 
incorruptibility flowed from her divine maternity and perpetual 
virginity, it cannot be claimed with any certainty that their belief in 
the Assumption was based primarily on a logical deduction from 
these other privileges. Even before they reflected, the faithful would 
have spontaneously dismissed the idea of corruptibility; later they 
could and obviously did advance dogmatic considerations which 
favored such a view. Their solution, however, even though it was 
spontaneous, did not owe its origin to the minds of the people of the 
fifth century. It derived from all they heard and knew about Mary, 
from their personal reverential attitude toward the Mother of God, 
from their firm but unformulated conviction that to Mary Christ 
would give whatever could be given to a creature. In other words 
an apostolic tradition which had been submerged for centuries came 
to light when the occasion demanded it. 

Although the apocrypha found little favor with the theologians, 
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their expanding popularity accounted in part for the transformation 
of the August 15th solemnity into a feast honoring Mary’s Assump- 
tion. Here is but another instance of the faith silently budding in the 
Church’s institutions, in her rites, her liturgy and prayer, prior to its 
flowering as a cautiously worded dogma. This liturgical commemo- 
ration was of paramount importance, for, having received the official 
sanction which had been denied the apocrypha, it attracted the 
benevolent attention of the Eastern theologians of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. In their homilies the preachers invariably gave 
short shrift to the fictional meanderings which marred the apocrypha, 
and in their stead they instituted a strictly theological approach to 
the question of Mary’s Assumption. They justified it by appealing 
simultaneously to her divine maternity and to her perpetual virginity. 

Owing to the efforts of men like Pseudo-Modestus, Germanus of 
Constantinople, Andrew of Crete and John Damascene there is in 
the East at the end of the eighth century a flourishing theology of the 
Assumption. From the panegyrics of Modestus and John Damescene 
we have seen how serenely they affirmed Mary’s Assumption. Their 
manner of expression clearly indicates that they were not conscious 
of defending a thesis which might be impugned, but of expounding 
a truth subscribed to by all their hearers. A more thorough elabora- 
tion of their remarks would be left to subsequent theologians. 
Despite all this, however, belief in the Assumption did not impose 
itself on the universal Church as quickly as some people obviously 
believe. In the West in the ninth century, although no one dared to 
deny this privilege, there were many like Pseudo-Jerome who main- 
tained that it was ill-advised to consider the corporal Assumption as 
certain in the absence of scriptural and traditional data. Although 
the prayers annexed to the feast of August 15th forced him to admit 
that Mary’s body remained incorrupt, he continued to hold that the 
solemnity celebrated only the assumption of the soul of Mary into 
heaven. But contemporaneous with him is Pseudo-Augustine who 
vehemently supported the view that Mary, body and soul, was 
assumed into heaven. Long before Scotus he applied to the Assump- 
tion the equivalent of the tessera ascribed to Scotus when the latter 
spoke of the Immaculate Conception: potuit, decuit, fecit. At all 
events, by the thirteenth century, belief in Mary’s Assumption was 
for all practical purposes universally accepted. Those who doubted 
or opposed it were clearly off key. 
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In conclusion, then, it has been the purpose of this paper to inter- 
pret the development of the Assumption in the light of Tradition and 
to offer it as a concrete illustration of how Catholic dogma can be 
said to evolve. Because Tradition cannot be equated with a nice 
series of propositions, the theologian should not presume to limit 
or to circumscribe it. It is the Church’s living consciousness of the 
Word Incarnate, and in that consciousness there is preserved intact 
and incorrupt all that the God-man revealed to His Apostles. Hence, 
once the Church defined the Assumption one could justly and safely 
say causa finita est, for such a definition infallibly assures us that 
the bodily Assumption of Our Lady is a fact and that it was revealed 
to the Apostles. But because theology desires to make revealed 
truth as palatable as possible to human reason, the theologian is at 
pains to show by scientific and human means the legitimacy of the 
Church’s definition. What he offers is a tentative explanation—not 
a justification—for no justification of divine wisdom is possible in 
tawdry human terms. At all times there is a supramundane Power 
who lovingly guides and infallibly inspires the Magisterium in its 
doctrinal pronouncements. He is the Holy Ghost, Christ’s Pentecostal 
and perpetual gift to His Church. 


3. THE ASSUMPTION AND SCRIPTURE 
ROBERT W. GLEASON 


IT Is IN THE LIGHT OF a lived possession of the Eternal Word of God 
that the Church searches the Scriptures—the written word of God. 
She comes to Scripture to penetrate more deeply into the mystery 
of Christ, but she comes equipped with an already immense personal 
knowledge of Christ living within her. She takes up the “book” of 
God as one who already knows the God it speaks of, for she daily 
reflects His life in her vital procedure. If the Divine Spirit gives her 
an unique competence to read the book aright, that is because she 
has already lived under His guidance the truth she will crystallize 
from that book. Using every technical achievement of scholarship 
to discover the meaning of a certain text, the Church transcends all 
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such knowledge in her ultimate decisions for the simple reason 
that she alone knows the inner aspirations of a Paul or a John, she 
alone knows the full import of what his words suggest, can trace the 
underlying directions of his thought, and seize synoptically a total 
view of his message—because the Church alone is living, synthetical- 
ly, the whole of Sacred Scripture. 

Because the Ecclesia vivens lives the same life that is reflected in 
John’s thought and Paul’s thought, her conscience will discover to 
her the same reality of Christ that the scriptural writers speak of. 
The whole synthesis of Catholic theology locates for the Church the 
role of any individual thought of John or Paul, and thus the conscious 
life of the Church is not only guided by Sacred Scripture but is 
itself a guiding principle to interpret Scripture. The ontological 
Word of God, as lived by the Church, is the ultimate unfolding 
principle of the written word of God, not as a norm extrinsic to that 
word, but as a product of the same Divine Spirit who wrote that word. 

As a consequence of the way the Church lives the whole of Scrip- 
ture synthetically, we may say that Sacred Scripture has a double 
historical context. Scripture is a book of the past, expressing divine 
truths through the medium of the human author’s historical culture; 
it is also a book of the present, continually reread by the Church, 
whose doctrinal acquisitions throw light upon its message.’ If the 
Church refuses to approach a Sacred Book with only half her con- 
sciousness awake, her procedure is yet valid; if she interrogates the 
whole of theology and her own consciousness before putting a ques- 
tion to Scripture, her method will not satisfy the rationalist exegete, 
but analogously it is the procedure of any intelligent person, who 
brings personal knowledge to bear upon the reading of a personal 
letter. For Scripture was confided to the Church. When the Catholic 
exegete, therefore, comes to such a text as Genesis 3: 15, he poses 
his questions to Scripture against a very different background from 
that which the human author of Genesis could have had. Twenty 
centuries of developing dogma have intervened; the exegete, there- 
fore, does not attempt to disengage doctrinal content from this text 
by a merely juridical procedure. To him the text is not so many 
apodictic formulae, definitive, codified, closed. He sees a living 
effort to express immutable truth, an effort engaged in the human 


1Cf. J. Levie, S.J., “Les limites de la preuve d’Ecriture Sainte en Théologie,” Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, Dec. 1949, pp. 1012-1013. 
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author’s personal and historical milieu, utilizing words and concepts 
drawn from that milieu. Behind these words is a struggling thought. 
The exegete follows the struggle of that thought, follows out the 
suggestions and intimations, not merely the affirmations of the human 
author. Because the Catholic exegete is a theologian, he makes his 
own the dynamism of the thought in Gen. 3: 15; he grasps the 
doctrinal prolongation of the inspired author’s thought in subsequent 
theology; he retains a sense of the living character of Genesis’ thought 
because he is to harmonize it with the Church’s vital possession of 
the whole of Revelation. The separation of concrete, temporal frame- 
work, of the hagiographer’s psychology, of literary expression, on 
the one hand, from the absolute and timeless, the inspired affirma- 
tion on the other hand, may be done with the appearance of an 
effortless—almost indolent—ease. But that is not arbitrary extrin- 
sicism; rather it is scientific exegesis grown conscious of its entire 
range of implements. 

To devote so long an introduction to justifying a method which 
we may call Catholic would be superfluous did we not recall the 
relative frequency with which Catholic exegetes make incomplete use 
of this method. A Catholic exegete today may still blandly assert 
that the very text to be discussed—Gen. 3: 15—-makes no reference 
to Mary, explicitly or implicitly, formally or virtually, literally 
or typically. If we stress Gen. 3:15 in our application of the method 
described, it is not to deny that the doctrine of the Assumption may 
be discovered in the Angelic Salutation or in the Woman of the 
Apocalypse, or to deny that the Assumption is hinted at elsewhere 
even in the Old Testament, but rather it is because the text of Genesis 
is the text most favored by Tradition, most open in its affirmation 
of Mary’s Assumption. 

When Catholics throughout history have approached any doctrine 
that concerned Mary, they have approached it with a traditional view- 
point: “Mary is the Mother of God.” This central Marian fact, 
observed by the Apostles in the texture of our Lord’s redemptive 
activity, was handed on to the Church’s devotion to direct all con- 
siderations about Mary. The Apostles’ memories of Mary founded 
a special reverence toward her; their love of Mary, imitating the 
attitude of Christ to His mother, transmitted to us a rich fund of 
Marian truths that have since been elaborated in the Church’s reflec- 
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tive devotion to Mary. Doctrines have developed that the Apostles 
would not have formulated, but these doctrines come to us from the 
Apostles, implicit in their very love for Mary, reflected in their 
attitudes to her, concretized by the Church in many unchallenged 
suppositions, approved in many spiritual practices, all centered 
about the one great fact of her divine maternity, fed by the one great 
reality of Mary herself, known and loved by the Church. 

From this primordial Marian truth—her divine maternity— 
Catholic thought early produced three considerations related to 
Mary’s Assumption. For it was not in the twentieth century that the 
Church interrogated herself about the subject. She asked the question 
very early, and she put it thus: “Could it be that Mary, mother of the 
Redeemer, was but incompletely bought back from Satan’s overlord- 
ship? That is: Could Mary ever have been under that primal male- 
diction, ‘Dust thou art: to dust thou shalt return’ ? ” The Christian 
conscience firmly replied: sentire non valeo, dicere pertimesco. 
Mary’s redemption was on an unique plane; it was preventive, not 
liberative; the Immaculate Conception demonstrates a clear positive 
will of Christ to privilege His mother in the sphere of Redemption 
in what concerned sin. It is immanent to the logic of that first gesture 
of Christ in the Immaculate Conception that He should also privilege 
His mother as regards the redemption from death in her Assumption. 

The Christian mind has also reflected for centuries on Mary’s 
perpetual virginity and its relation to the Assumption: twelve cen- 
turies of Christian veneration for Mary’s flesh resisted immovably 
the notion that this flesh could corrupt. Nor has traditional Christian 
thought failed to recognize the implications of the close moral bond 
between Mary and her Son; for filial love, as well as mother’s love, 
is a love that begins with a fact of corporal origin, and impregnates 
the whole person— reason, sensibility, and heart—with its tender- 
ness. A shadow of Docetism would fall on the Christian who would 
deny the vehemence of Jesus’ tenderness toward Mary, the source 
of His human nature. And so Christians have for centuries found it 
unbelievable that Mary’s body—rightly called an ‘inextinguishable 
lamp’—should be absent from her glorious entrance into the 
Heavenly presence of her Son who Himself rejoices in the body given 
Him by her. Consequently, against all historical difficulties the 
Church has reiterated that Mary’s body could not be corrupt: credere 
nefarium est; exhorret animus vel cogitare. 
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It is with such an immensely rich and vital tradition concerning 
Mary’s Assumption that the Church approaches Sacred Scripture 
concerning the question. Seventeen centuries ago that tradition 
pointed to Gen. 3:15 as a Mariological text, describing Mary’s victory 
over Satan, setting forth Mary as the new Eve who would reverse 
the role that the old Eve had played in the victory of Satan over 
the human race. A considerable number of Fathers and many more 
theologians have since seen in Gen. 3:15 a prophecy of Mary’s 
Assumption. Of late years considerable confusion has surrounded 
the text, induced perhaps by a method of exegesis that does not 
avail itself of a completely Catholic approach. In the text God speaks 
to Satan: “I will put enmities between thee and the woman, between 
thy seed and her seed; and he shall crush thy head and thou shalt 
lie in wait for his heel.” We believe it to be demonstrable that Mary’s 
corporal assumption is here formally implicitly revealed. 

There is no philological problem connected with the text. Exegetes 
practically agree on the meaning of each word. The problem is 
exegetical, a problem of interpretation. In the exegesis there are two 
approaches open to us; one begins within the separatist framework 
of the “private” exegete: this approach proceeds from an exegetical 
probability (that Eve is the woman of the text) to an uncertainty of 
doctrinal content. The other approach, the one we have described 
above as the method of the Church, proceeds from a doctrinal cer- 
tainty (that He who crushes Satan’s head is Christ) to another, 
exegetical certainty (the identity of the woman in the text as Mary). 

The New Testament record and the whole Messianic picture of the 
Old Testament prove that Christ alone gains that complete victory 
over the devil implied in the text by the metaphor: “He shall crush 
thy head.” ‘He’ in that sentence means Christ exclusively. This we 
know from Revelation, and it confirms our first impression upon 
reading the text, for the text, at first glance, seems to describe two 
individuals in single combat. 

If the ‘He’ who crushes the serpent’s head is exclusively Christ, 
who then is the seed of the woman, between whom and the devil’s seed 
enmities are put? This ‘seed,’ again, can only be Christ, exclusively 
Christ considered as a physical individual. This statement is clear if 
we consider the pronoun ‘He’ discussed. If ‘He’ is exclusively Christ 
as a physical individual, then the antecedent of this pronoun ‘He,’ 
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which is the ‘seed,’ is also an individual of the physical order, Jesus 
Christ. For a pronoun stands for its noun; the pronoun ‘He’ is not 
only third person singular but it is also individual in its meaning. 
It means the individual Christ, as we saw. So also its antecedent, for 
which it stands, ‘seed,’ is an individual of the physical order. More- 
over, ‘immediate offspring,’ or ‘son,’ is the only meaning found in 
Scripture for this word, ‘seed’ (zarah), when it is used in an indi- 
vidual sense. If this be kept in mind, it is at once obvious that the only 
woman, whose immediate offspring or son is Christ, is Mary. Mary 
and Mary alone is the woman of the passage. There is no suspicion of 
Eve in the text. But if there is no suspicion of Eve in the text, the 
context is much concerned with Eve. That is undeniably true. We 
have other examples, however, where the material content of a 
prophecy is independent of its context. I mention three such ex- 
amples, familiar to all exegetes: Isaias 7:14-16; Numbers 24:17-19; 
Isaias 42:1. Moreover, in our text God is given us as speaking of 
a woman: in the context the hagiographer is presented as speaking of 
a woman. In this dramatic presentation why should not the two 
different speakers speak of two different women?” 

Once we have established the identity of Mary as the sole woman 
mentioned in Gen. 3:15, it becomes clear that God is here revealing 
the glorious Assumption of the Virgin; for, about the other words 
in the text, exegetes practically agree. God, then, declares here His 
intention of putting enmities between Mary and Satan, between Christ 
and Satan’s seed. What the seed of the devil is, is disputed. The 
only thing Scripture has mentioned thus far as engendered by Satan 
is original sin; it is therefore probable that Satan’s seed is original 
sin. A further question may yet arise as to the extent of the enmities 
between the woman and the devil. From the parallel structure of 
the text we see that these enmities are exactly parallel to the enmities 
between Christ and the seed of Satan. Since Christ’s enmity to Satan 
and his seed is absolute and limitless—such an enmity as is set up by 
divine justice against an enemy unworthy of mercy—so also Mary’s 
parallel enmity to Satan will be absolute and limitless. That Christ 
will have complete victory over Satan’s seed is expressed in the text: 
‘he will crush your head.’ Mary’s total triumph over Satan will be 


2For a fuller exposition of the text along these lines cf. F. X. Peirce, S.J., “The 
Protoevangelium,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, July, 1951, pp. 239-252. 
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brought about through her Son’s victory to which she is here associ- 
ated. Her enmities are limitless and her victory will be absolute. 

The Holy Spirit, then, is here foretelling an identical victory 
of Mary and her Redeemer Son over the devil and his seed. But 
since Christ’s victory over the devil included a victory over death, 
so Mary’s triumph, too, includes triumph over death: St. John tells 
us that Christ came to dissolve the works of Satan, to crush the reign 
of Satan, and the celebrated fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth chapters 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans tell us that three things are 
involved in Satan’s kingship: sin, concupiscence and death. “The 
latest enemy to be destroyed shall be death.” Christ’s victory over 
death resounds in the words of St. Paul: “O Death, where is thy 
victory, where is thy sting? Let us give thanks to God who has given 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

All the just will eventually rise victorious over death through this 
victory of the Redeemer over death. But what of Mary, mother of 
the Redeemer, singularly associated by Sacred Scripture with the 
victory of her Redeemer Son? Our victory will indeed be ultimate, 
but the Holy Spirit tells us in Gen. 3:15 that Mary’s will be exactly 
parallel to Christ’s—it will be total victory. If, through conformity 
to her Divine Son, this mother undergoes the ceremony of death, 
she will nonetheless prove through Him her total victory over Satan 
by an anticipated and glorious resurrection from the dead, a corporal 
assumption into heaven. A victor is not subject to the laws that govern 
the vanquished; Mary, who knew no stain of original dust, is not 
subject to the sin-penalty of death. 

We may conclude with the words of a petition signed by many 
of the Fathers of the Vatican Council: “Since, in the doctrine of 
the Apostle . . . Christ’s victory over Satan, that ancient serpent, is 
made up, as of three integral parts, of a victory over sin and its two 
fruits, concupiscence and death; since moreover in Genesis the 
mother of God is shown to be singularly associated with her Son in 
His triumph; we do not doubt—and our consent is unanimous—that 
in this prophecy the same Blessed Virgin is prefigured in glorious 
triple victory and that this text announces to us that as she was to 
triumph in an extraordinary manner over sin in her Immaculate 
Conception and over concupiscence in her Virginal Maternity, so 
also she would triumph over hostile death by an anticipated resur- 
rection in the likeness of her divine Son.” 





I} ever a man lived the spirit of 
the Dialectic, the saying of Yes 
and No to everything, it was 
André Gide. Victor Yanitelli unites 
both the meaning and technique 
of the French writer under this 
common drive. 


CIDE VERSUS ANTI-GIDE 


VICTOR R. YANITELLI 


Kraus Mann, Van METER Ames, Archambault, Martinet, Fernandez, 
Massis, Riviére, Du Bos, Belgion, Guerard and even Thomas Mann, 
all agree that Gide is difficult to fix. His intellectual elusiveness gives 
him a Protean character that changes shape right within the critics’ 
grasp. And the greater majority of these critics, even the most 
unfavorable, see Gide as a man trying to reconcile opposites. They 
portray him as the ceaseless searcher for harmony, his life as an 
effort to realize and harmonize the conflicting possibilities he felt 
within himself. However, there seems to be evidence that Gide was 
not seeking harmony, did not care to reconcile extremes, could not 
abide real peace. 

Gide asked questions constantly. His interminable dialogue with 
himself was in reality a dialectic whose sole end was the question- 
answer-doubt-question process in itself and for itself alone. For Gide 
posed his question, not to get an answer but to provoke an argument. 
He laid his problems bare, not that they might find solution, but that 
they might act as a disturbing agent on the mind of a whole genera- 
tion. “Je viens pour inquiéter”—he came to create tensions, tensions 
that would set into motion the machinery of his calculated art. The 
sustaining of that tension served as fuel to his aesthetic. Without 
tension, his whole creative effort would have failed. Consequently, 
it follows as a corollary that he could not commit himself, but rather 
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had to keep himself free in what he calls a “perilous balance” 
between the negative and positive poles of doubt. Gide’s “perilous 
balance” was not the poised equilibrium of forces at rest. It was 
rather the astatic division of a man trying to be both pro and con at 
the same time. It was Gide versus anti-Gide in the dialectic that 
divided his ego for the sake of the aesthetic which dominated his 
political and religious tergiversations, his ethics and his art. 

Gide’s well-known and often noted contradictions merely serve to 
illustrate the dialectic of Gide versus anti-Gide. The confessions of Si 
le grain ne meurt ... . are at once cohesive and disaggregative, 
centripetal and centrifugal, a contrapuntal fugue of self-renunciation 
and self-indulgence. “I realized . . . that I was not free not to will; 
to relax, and to cease resisting; and I realized at the same time that 
from that very absence of liberty came the beauty of my acts.” The 
central argument of Gide’s affirmation of self through renunciation 
proceeds from the conviction that “there are in every man at every 
hour two appeals which are simultaneous: one toward God, the other 
toward Satan.” And because these two simultaneous appeals were the 
key to the aesthetic aim, he could say that “There is no work of art 
without the collaboration of the demon.” 

In André Walter the conflict of affirmation and renunciation, of 
Gide versus anti-Gide, expresses itself in the problem of the control 
of the habit of solitary vice. Paludes satirizes the conventional writer 
preaching against conventions in favor of novelty. Ménalque of Les 
Nourritures terrestres practically states the metaphysics of affirma- 
tion through renunciation: “Happy is the man, who is attached to 
nothing on earth and who carries his fervor unremittingly with him 
through all the ceaseless mobility of life. I hated homes and families 
and all the places where a man thinks to find rest; and lasting affec- 
tions, and the fidelities of love, and attachment of ideas—all that 
endangers justice; I hold that every new thing should always find the 
whole of us wholly available.” For the sake of “fervor” and “avail- 
ability,” the ego must depersonalize itself as a prelude to regenera- 
tion. The great liberation from family and home and systematic 
ethics and metaphysics implies a great renunciation. But not even 
the renunciation can be definitive because the insistent necessity of 
being “wholly available” to every new thing will demand a further 
liberation, a further renunciation. 
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Gide admits in his Journal that “the aesthetic point of view is the 
only one from which my work can be soundly judged.” And Albert 
Guerard has demonstrated rather conclusively that the categoric 
imperative of Gide’s aesthetic conscience was the insistent command 
to universalize even his most intimate and personal problems and 
to interpret public dilemmas in the most personal terms. In this 
Gide reveals his Gallic spirit—a limitation from which he could not 
“liberate” himself—in the tendency to identify the private individual 
with the public personage. All his works, even the so-called “objec- 
tive” Les Faux-Monnayeurs, can be reduced to the thesis and anti- 
thesis of a problem, a tension, a division in the ego which he analyzes 
in universal terms and from which his dialectic process of question- 
answer-doubt-question will produce the work of art. 

It does not require any great subtlety to perceive that the under- 
lying factor in Gide’s great effort at liberation, the aesthetic ideal, 
basically consists in the problem of man’s essential limitation. 
Gide’s endeavor to transcend the barriers of man’s finiteness pro- 
duced the doctrine of “availability,” the aesthetic readiness to 
hearken simultaneously to both pre and con, to both God and Satan. 
Dostoevsky was tortured by the same problem and so is Sartre— 
in the one it produced a titanic diabolism while in the other it 
evoked an immense post-bellum nausea. But where Dostoevsky 
faced up to the necessity of choice between contradictory values, 
and where Sartre asserted his manhood by placing futile but crea- 
tive free acts in the face of nothingness, “creating with the chaos,” 
as Simone de Beauvoir expressed it, André Gide the intellectual 
scion of Dostoevsky and the sire of Sartre has refused to do aught 
save to illustrate the problem with elegant sophistication. 

For Gide, the essential value lay in the problem and its ten- 
sions. He was not interested in solutions, in consequences. As 
Ernst Erich Noth explained it: “He (Gide) has always preferred 
to ‘truth,’ the unceasing search for it . . . Gide is not a guide. 
He is engaged in searching, and has no other message than the 
eternal search for truth.” And further on, the critic speaks of 
“the inner dialogue he (Gide) ceaselessly holds with himself, where 
the questions matter more than the answers.” Which is tantamount 
to declaring that Gide does not want a solution to the problems 
he has himself proposed, that there can be no definitive truth be- 
cause the search would then be ended. 
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It is for this reason then, that Gide’s aesthetic must always remain 
an aesthetic of tension, of thesis and antithesis permitting no syn- 
thesis which would conclude the dialectic process, abort the crea- 
tive impulse. André Walter points up the repressions of a puritan, 
and perhaps Jansenistic spirit. Les Nourritures terrestres and Le 
Retour de l'enfant prodigue plead the cause of sensual freedom, of 
desire unhampered by any ties of creed or cult, just as Les Caves 
du Vatican seeks justification for the completely gratuitous act. 
Si le grain ne meurt . . . dramatizes the annihilation of the tempta- 
tion to subtle pride by immersion in debauch. There is no syn- 
thesis. No position is consistently tenable by Gide because of its 
confinement. Yet, every position is his by prescriptive right of 
analysis, by his “availability.” 

“With the single exception of my Nourritures,’ 


° 


says Gide, “all 


my books are ironical books: they are books of criticism. La 
Porte étroite is the criticism of a certain mystical tendency; /sabelle, 
the criticism of a certain form of romantic imagination; La Sym- 
phonie pastorale, of a form of self-deception; L’/mmoraliste, of a 
form of individualism.” To call these works “ironical,” 
and “books of criticism,” would seem to be a confession that they 
are analyses, that they are an “explication” that never arrives at 


the end of its inquietude, that their art consists in the sensuous 
illustration of the tensions latent within the problems they present. 

Gide waved the banners of freedom with the same candid fervor 
that he confessed the need for responsibility. “Man’s happiness lies 
not in liberty,” he writes in the preface to the late Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry, “but in the acceptance of duty.” Albert Guerard has 
collated an elenchus of Gide’s critical criteria which he says are 
“relative to surrounding conditions, and may therefore seem start- 
lingly self-contradictory.” For example, Gide argued that a writer 
should be in tune with his time; that he should be apart from or 
opposed to his age; that art thrives in an age of confusion; that 
it flourishes in an age of harmony, authority and belief; that art 
needs innovators; that it needs traditionalists. From this Guerard 
concludes that “‘Gide’s criticism was thus as relativistic as his ethics; 
it is criticism by reaction against excess in any direction.” 

What Guerard omits to say is that the so-called “relativity” of 
Gide’s criticism and of Gide’s ethics is but the logical corollary to 
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Gide’s aesthetics. Gide himself declares that “To tell the truth, 
in art there is no problem wherein the work of art does not offer 
its own adequate solution.” In other words, it is the work of art 
which gives the problem value in the categories of literature (art) 
and life (ethics). For Gide, the aesthetic ideal was paramount, the 
work of art its own justification and the justification of all things 
save what might diminish art. He had to defend himself almost 
savagely against anything like unilateral truth because that truth 
hung like a sword of Damocles over his head threatening to cut 
short the constant inner interrogation and confession from which 
flowed his work of art. 

Consequently, the critical view that represents Gide as a man in 
perpetual search of harmony seems to be an inverted one. Actually, 
Gide could not abide harmony, so much so that whenever the dialectic 
of his doubt no longer served him, he closed it off. The doubt had 
served its creative function. He was no longer interested in it. 
Hence, the phenomenon of Gide resolves itself into the phenomenon 
of artist whose art derives from an inward dynamic tension care- 
fully, sometimes painfully, but always cleverly and deliberately 
sustained by the projection of a personal problem beyond the limits 
of individuality into the pattern of universality. His tensions were 
the life blood of his art. 

The problem, the confession, the pro and con dialogue of libertine 
with puritan, these are “of the essence” of Gide. They explain 
Gide’s politics (somewhat overrated), his dallying with Communism 
and his dubious maneuvers during the Nazi occupation of France. 
They explain his divided ego, his psyche, the penchant for playing 
both actor and spectator at his own drama. They explain his 
sophisticated naiveté, that minutely measured openness to people 
and things. They explain his “fervor,” the hard, gem-like burning 
of the creative moment produced by extracting the ultimate juices 
from his inner conflicts and fueling, heating him to the proper pro- 
ductive pitch. Finally, they explain his sincere insincerities—what 
Mario Maurin refers to as the choosing of “a middle road between 
distorting the truth and telling it whole,—a game at which he is a 
master,—the road of a carefully doctored truth.” 

Gide’s spontaneity has often been proclaimed as his treasured 
possession, the quality on account of which he guarded his present 
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choices and judgments so that no one of them might be compromised 
in the future. This too, would seem to be an inversion. He weighed 
each present act in the balance of his aesthetic, he sacrificed all 
actual spontaneity for the sake of a future situation which never 
came into being. This characteristic became so manifest, especially 
during the years of his fame, that it took on the proportions of an 
almost pathological abhorrence of any kind of self-commitment. 
Small wonder that he is called “elusive,” “subtle,” “hard to fix,” 
when his attitude clearly looked upon the liberty of choice not so 
much as a power of selection, but as an act of exclusion, a rejection 
of all the other possibilities present before choice and after it. 
“T hate consequences . . . am I to be only a sequel?” 

He seems never to have made a choice without leaving the way 
open for its opposite. Speaking of Michel, the hero of L’/mmoraliste, 
in a letter to Scheffer, he says: “That a germ of Michel exists in 
me goes without saying . .. How many germs we carry in us, which 
will burgeon only in our books! They are what the botanists call 
‘sleeping eyes.’ But if, by an act of will, you suppress them, all 
but one—how it springs up at once and grows! How it seizes at 
once upon the sap! My recipe for creating a hero is simple enough. 
Take one of these germs; put it in the pot by itself—and you soon 
obtain an admirable individual. Advice: choose preferably (if 
it’s true one can choose) the germ that most disturbs you. By 
doing so you rid yourself of it at once. Perhaps that is what 
Aristotle meant by the purgation of the passions. Purge ourselves, 
Scheffer, purge ourselves! There will always be passions enough.” 
Gide chooses the disturbing germ because in that way he will be 
rid of it, a hero will have been created, a book written on the problem 
of one particular passion, and—one can almost hear him say “thank 
God!”—there will always be passions enough. 

The ascesis of purging the passions by making their tensions 
the subject matter of aesthetics again reveals the play between 
affirmation of self through the renunciation of self. In the Jmmor- 
aliste, Michel symbolizes the struggle between culture and instinct, 
between intelligence and sexual fury. There is a division in him, 
a suppressed and lawless ego struggling up through the layers of 
artificial, “civilized” living in an effort to assert itself—Gide versus 
anti-Gide. Michel is cruel and loving to Marceline. He fights with 
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a drunken coachman, kisses another. His latent homosexuality 
intrudes upon the normal course of his life compelling him in the 
direction of whatever is unmoral, corrupt, unrestrained. Purge 
the passions, get rid of the disturbing “germ” by choosing it, but 
even here one must not compromise the “spontaneity” of any future 
choice. Such is the paradox produced by Gide’s aesthetic. 

Boris of Les Faux-Monnayeurs carries out this play of paradox 
even more than Michel. When he is invited by the angelic little 
Bronja to walk with her, Boris replies: “Yes, I'd like to. No, 
I’d rather not.” When Bronja presses him by asking “Why?” 
Boris carries the paradox to its absurdly logical conclusion: “It’s 
too hot. It’s too cold.” Boris’ persistent indeterminacy translates 
itself metaphysically into the statement that being offers its richest 
variety of possibilities for determination only when it remains un- 
determined. Gide prefers the undetermined condition for the sake 
of remaining “authentic,” that is, “disponible” to all the rich 
possibilities that a compromised choice would eliminate. For Gide 
as for Boris, affirmation and negation, the simple “yes” or “no” 
have no value except insofar as they represent antitheses, the symbols 
of tension, of struggle, of paradox. Boris oscillates. He is in- 
capable of crystallizing his bizarre romantic contemplations into a 
form of action. Because of his indecisiveness, he suffers derision, 
ill-treatment, misunderstanding, until the day when he reaches the 
definitive decision of death. He allows the others to persuade him 
to suicide. Boris too, stands as a symbol, an incarnation of the 
metaphysics of self-affirmation through self-renouncement. 

From the psychological point of view, Gide would seem to have 
condemned himself to a state of complete neutralization, so strongly 
do the magnetic poles of his divided ego exert their influence in 
opposite directions, on the one hand his intense, absorbed and 
absorbing interest in principles and formulae, and on the other 
hand his irrevocable rejection of anything so binding, so confining 
to his personality as an artist. Yet, he was anything but neutralized 
in the immobile sense. Gide has to exert discipline to achieve his 
“perilous balance”— in fact, his discipline was so mobile, so un- 
predictable, that criticism will probably never be able to fix him- 
definitively. His sincere insincerity—a leaving himself open to 
welcome all sides and aspects of a question, his predetermined dis- 
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position to take advantage of all attendant possibilities—and his 
“fervor,” the living most intimately in and with whatever he wrote, 
have given his work the impetus which sets it off in no particular 
direction save this that it must be a priori directionless, un-committed. 

Gide, who called his récits ironic, was himself the subject of the 
greatest irony of all. The more precedence he gave his aesthetic, 
the less artistic it really became. The more painstakingly he posited 
his problems, the more artificially constructed were the tensions 
from which his art emerged, so that finally his art has become no 
more than an illustrative thing, a picture pointing up a problem, 
not truly creative in the absolute sense, but critical. The more 
he protested to seek the truth, the more he actually cut himself off 
from it. The more personal his ethical and moral problems, the 
more assiduously did he shun the solution that would destroy their 
aesthetic value. By a process of diminishing returns, the more he 
spoke of being “sincere,” the more insincere he emerged, and the 
more he made of being “authentic,” the more inauthentic did he 
reveal himself. Because of this tremendous irony, he could be 
called the cleverest, the most astute, the most talented, the most 
elusive and yet, the most complete faux-monnayeur of them all. 

Nor does this judgment pretend to deny Gide’s influence, the 
“spiritual influence” that demoralized a whole generation of the 
youth of Europe. Despite the fact that those who have tried to 
follow him have ended in confusion—his form is too chameleon, 
too Gidian for anyone but Gide to grasp and to have and hold— 
many of the European intellectuals have seen him (as Albert 
Guerard and other American critics see him) as the exemplary type 
of the twentieth-century mind, a type whose inner conflict has also 
become the exemplary conflict of our time. 

Gide’s influence and his emergence as the exemplary type of 
our times can be traced to the other phase of his aesthetic, namely 
his technique—using the term in the sense employed by Mark 
Schorer, i.e., technique as discovery, style and form as distinguished 
from content and matter. In the completed work of art—in Gide’s 
as well as Michelangelo’s or anyone else’s—matter and form, sub- 
ject and style, method and technique are indissolubly one and the 
same thing. The marble is the statue and the statue is the marble. 
Technique, which is the same as form or style, serves in Schorer’s 
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concept as an agent of discovery because it alone objectifies and 
evaluates the materials of art. 


In Gide, the aesthetic of division functions in two phases, the 
method of calculated tensions already discussed, and the technique 
now in question. By his method, Gide consciously fostered dis- 
continuity and contradiction, exploited it and made of it the scalpel 
of his moral surgery and critical dissection. By his technique, 
Gide not only established himself as the master prose artist of his 
generation, but he also provided the disturbance which caused his 
works to have such wide and varied repercussions. While admitting 
that both method and technique are identified in the finished work, 
it was his technique that could so elaborate his indeterminacy, his 
paradoxical combination of altruism and egoism, of self-abnegation 
and self-affirmation, that both the favorable and the adverse critics 
felt the troubling touch of his individuality. “Le tremblement,” 
says Gide quoting Goethe, “est le meilleur de l"-homme”—the inner 
tremor is of the finest essence of man. Gide gave his problems 
such sensuous embodiment, clothed them in such warmth of flesh- 
and-blood imagery, that the tremor of the Gidian phrase could not 
but affect the moral consciousness. Because his method dealt in 
divisions, his technique reached the opposite extremes of the moral 
problems that he posed. Because he did not commit himself, he 
had the advantage, through his technique, of reaching all the 
partisans on both sides of the dialogue. 

The divided ego, the Gide and anti-Gide of the first part of this 
paper, also appears in the technique. A dialectic of tension can be 
almost perceived even in this phase of the Gidian aesthetic: “All 
my art consists in hiding it. What matters is not so much the ex- 
position of my intention, but to set up my récit as if I had no in- 
tentions at all; for I am more concerned with concealing my thought 
than I am with expressing it.” In the Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs, 
he explains why he failed to “follow through” once his characters 
had been established. ‘Ne jamais profiter de |’élan acquis” —he had 
set himself the rule “never to take advantage of progress already 
made” so that each chapter could pose a new problem, provide 
an opening, a direction, an impulse, a thrust forward for the reader. 
In such a fashion, the novel would be constantly under the ebb and 
flow of “un surgissement perpetuel.” Only the patient study of 
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Gide’s technique, an acquaintance with the musical turn of his phrase, 
can unearth his ironies, his mischief, and his twisting, sudden glide 
to get out of reach and yet to keep within range. 

Bernard, in Les Faux-Monnayeurs, after listening to Edouard 
explain the aesthetic of the novel he is writing, remarks: “A good 
novel gets written much more naively than that.” And the remark 
is most applicable to Gide. In fact, one wonders whether Gide did 
not make the remark with his tongue in cheek, knowing full well 
its aptness. For there is not a naive comma in any sentence of 
Gide’s. And after a time, Gide’s consciously simple sophistication, 
his effort to “hide his art,” and “conceal his intentions,” becomes 
more and more manifest to the reader. One sees that Gide’s people 
in all their generosity, inconstancy and cruelty, are not persons so 
much as an emanation of Gide himself. They are not so much 
concrete human beings as abstractions culled from Gide’s dialectic 
and made to masquerade as human beings. 

Gide has been called by Albert Guerard, “the seminal mind of 
his generation.” The revelations of Gide’s technique would seem 
to contradict this. True, he did cast his personal problems in public 
terms and he did catch the attention, misguided or not, of a genera- 
tion. But his technique, for all its prose excellence, falls short in 
its most critical moment—the human. Gide tried to put everything 
into Les Faux-Monnayeurs and ended with an interesting experiment 
but not with a novel. “My novel doesn’t have a subject. . . . Let’s 
say, if you prefer it, it hasn’t got one subject. . . . ‘A slice of life,’ the 
naturalist school said. The great defect of that school is that it 
always cuts its slice in the same direction; in time, lengthwise. 
Why not in breadth? Or in depth? As for me I should like not 
to cut at all. Please understand; I should like to put everything 
into my novel.” When Gide tried to put all human experience into 
a novel, he gave at most a parcelled series of his own experiences. 
So too, in his other writings, the technique does not uncover the 
whole of modern consciousness but rather a singleness, a phase, an 
aspect of a problem which was more Gide’s than the generation’s. 

For Gide’s technique not only fails to make real human beings 
out of the characters it elaborates, it also reveals a complete lack 
of interest in the frictions, the dramatic contact of personality with 
personality in the conflict of passions. Gide’s elegant, spare, ductile, 
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delicate phrase might almost be said to have isolated him from 
society. The statement of “private problems in public terms” and 
of “public dilemmas in personal terms,” has left the subjectivity of 
Gide as the only medium for interpreting the complex consciousness 
of the modern mind. It is as if Gide were the glass through which 
one had to look to see the world and the entire coloring of things 
bears only the Gidian hue. His technique has discovered nothing 
more than Gide. And this had to be because technique is evalua- 
tion, the very soul and instrument of the artist’s vision. 

The lush, warm flesh-and-blood imagery of Gide’s technique has 
provided a sensuous matrix for the doubts, problems and ideas 
that concerned him. But here again, the unnaturally prolonged and 
insistent examination of self, the dialogue and confession, the 
dialectic, all of which was immersed and saturated with the symbols 
of sex and the erotic—even to the point of pathology—have given 
his elegance and delicacy a flavor of the effete. Where technique 
sinned by omission in the question of human beings, it here sins by 
excess in its exclusive dedication to the unnatural, to the “aride et 
inhumain” that Gide admitted. 

Just as Gide’s exaggerated effort to sustain the tensions that pro- 
duced his art caught him in the very web of irony he was weaving 
from his “authentic” and “disponible” position, so too, did the 
technique by which he sought to discover reality end up by isolating 
and insulating him from the very reality he purported to seek. 
The “seminal mind of his generation”? Say rather the seminal 
instinct, the seminal sensation or the seminal passion, but not the 
seminal mind. For the mind which is not sick or sickly bent asks 
questions for the sole purpose of seeking an answer. It invades 
reality for the sake of discovering its intentionality; not to retreat 
from creatures into the ego, but to discover the ego in terms of 
relations, meanings, destinies. 





Scholars will be grateful to Father 
Bischoff for what in many ways 
is the most detailed catalogue 
done to date on the manuscripts 
of the Jesuit poet Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


D. ANTHONY BISCHOFF 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


GerarpD Maney Hopkins HAS EMERGED from the oblivion in which 


he lived and was content to remain. His place in English poetry is 
secure. How he attained that place is an interesting and, in some 
ways, unique story. He himself took no steps to promote his own 
fame; on the contrary, he remained quite indifferent to the fate of 
his writings. This detachment was personal, set as an ideal primarily 
for himself. To others, to friends such as Robert Bridges and 
Richard Watson Dixon, he urged the necessity of writing for an 
audience, of seeking to be known, not for fame itself but for the good 
one might accomplish. “A great work by an Englishman,” he urged, 
“is like a great battle won by England. It is an unfading bay tree.” 
For himself, he trusted to the vagaries of the future. “I could wish,” 
he admitted, “that my pieces could at some time become known but 
in some spontaneous way . . . and without my forcing.” 

Hopkins’ “pieces,” his strange yet masterly poems, came to be 


1The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, ed. by C. C. Abbott 
(London, 1935), p. 231. Hereafter, Letters I. 

2The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon, ed. by 
C. C. Abbott (London, 1935), p. 28. Hereafter, Letters II. 
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known without his forcing but in no spontaneous way. For when he 
died, at the comparatively early age of forty-five, many suspected 
and a few knew his genius. But of those few only Robert Bridges 
planned one day to reveal that genius. Others were quick to express 
sorrow at the loss of “so brilliant and so genial a member” of 
University College, Dublin, where Hopkins had for five years held 
the Chair of Greek. On the day of his funeral, a former pupil walked 
several miles into Dublin, to assure Hopkins’ parents that he cher- 
ished the memory of their son. What was then said of him went 
beyond formulas of polite condolence. Coventry Patmore spoke of 
his death as “a terrible loss.”* A fellow Jesuit recalled that he “had 
a distinct dash of genius. His opinions on any subject in heaven 
and earth were always worth listening to and always fresh and 
original.” Despite these and similar tributes, no one undertook to 
safeguard his literary remains. 

Throughout the winter and early spring of 1889, it became 
apparent that Hopkins’ health was steadily failing. Records show 
that his superiors lightened his teaching and provided frequent holi- 
days. His visits with kindly old Miss Mary Cassidy at Monasterevan 
became more frequent, as did those with Sir Francis McCabe. But 
resistance was by now so low that, near the end of April, he con- 
tracted typhoid fever. For the next forty-one days he slowly rallied, 
until peritonitis set in; this he had not strength to survive. His 
superior, Father Robert Carbery, S.J., summoned Hopkins’ parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Manley Hopkins, from Haslemere, Surrey; and they 
arrived in time to be with him for the last few days. 

Hopkins died in the Jesuit residence at 85-86 St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, but not in his own room. From 1884 until June, 1889, he 
had occupied a moderately large room on the top floor of No. 86, 
the ornate mansion that had once belonged to Buck Whaley, 
notorious eighteenth-century rake and member of the Hell-fire Club. 
Here it was that Hopkins’ accumulated notes, diaries, letters, poems, 
and drawings had come to rest, filling the drawers in a large desk 


8The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin, June 10, 1889), p. 5. 

‘Basil Champneys, Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, vol. II (London, 
1900), p. 248. 

5Anonymous, “Father Gerard Hopkins,” “Letters and Notices, No. XCIX (London, 
1890), p. 175. 
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and overflowing into makeshift filing boxes. The quantity of this 
hoarded material may be deduced from his habit of saving virtually 
everything. Writing in 1885 to his close friend Alexander Baillie, he 
mentions that he has recently been going through his “old letters, 
accumulations of actually ever since I was at school, destroying all 
but a very few, and growing ever lother to destroy, but also to read, 
so that at last I left off reading; and there they lie and my old note- 
books and beginnings of things, ever so many, which it seems to me 
might well have been done, ruins and wrecks... .”” There is no way 
of knowing what and how much he destroyed; but the number of 
manuscripts that survived his and others’ sorting or destroying would 
indicate that, at the time of his death, his room housed an extensive 
and varied collection of papers. 

A few days before his death, Father Hopkins was moved to a 
temporary infirmary outside the cloister, so that his mother and 
father could be with him. Here, on June 8, 1889, fortified by the 
last sacraments, he exclaimed, “I am so happy, so happy,” and 
shortly after peacefully died. 

Within a day after his funeral in St. Francis Xavier’s, Gardiner 
Street, and burial in the Jesuit plot at Glasnevin, the destruction of 
his papers commenced. His mother, writing on June 13 from Hasle- 
mere, informed Baillie that all the letters her son received during 
his illness were brought for her to examine and destroy.’ This was 
a process that has continued to the present and one that has made 
difficult, if not impossible, any final evaluation of Hopkins’ genius. 

The posthumous fate of Hopkins’ papers becomes increasingly 
difficult to trace. What ought to have been done with them was quite 
different from what was done. It is customary—urgently necessary 
in most instances—to clear out a deceased Jesuit’s room, to prepare 
for his successor. The Father Minister, a blend of vice-president 
and factotum in charge of community needs, normally attends to 
such matters but has no authority to dispose of personal or com- 
munity property. Thomas Wheeler, S.J., genial Minister at the time, 
somehow overlooked this limitation of his authority and proceeded 


®Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. by C. C. Abbott (London, 1938), 
p. 108. Hereafter, Letters III. 

TAccording to an unpublished letter among the Hopkins MSS at Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London. 
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to dispose of Hopkins’ papers. His action was the more inexcusable 
in that he knew the terms of the last will and testament’ by which 
Hopkins left all his possessions to English Jesuits. As the English 
Provincial had given no instructions or authorization to the contrary,’ 
Father Wheeler ought to have forwarded all of Hopkins’ papers to 
the English Province headquarters in London. 

Sometime after hearing of his friend’s death, Robert Bridges 
requested the Jesuits at University College to send him Hopkins’ 
manuscripts. The request was indeed bold, certainly so coming from 
Bridges, who seems to have nurtured life-long dislike of the Society 
of Jesus. Father Wheeler, however, graciously replied on October 
27, 1889, explaining that he had cursorily examined the papers, 
destroying some, but that when he learned “your wish to sift these 
writings in a view to publication or selection I gathered them together 
indiscriminately and sent them to be used by you or his parents, at 
your discretion.””” 

Bridges thus acquired a large portion of Hopkins’ writings: 
poems, letters, sketch-books, and even intimate spiritual notes. 
(Father Wheeler had perhaps been more indiscriminate than he 
knew.) Bridges now had at hand the means, if not the authorization, 
to establish Hopkins’ claim to be known. He had long anticipated the 
difficulty of winning acceptance of Hopkins’ poetry. “I should like 
to send you Gerard Hopkins’s poems,” he had told Patmore, “they 
are quite unique; and tho’ their eccentricities will always prevent 
their being in any sense popular their extraordinary poetical 
qualities will preserve them as long as artistic feeling remains in 
literature.” With, as he thought, all the manuscripts in his posses- 
sion, Bridges set about sorting them, pasting additional poems in 
the book he had kept for Hopkins, and working out an index. At 
long intervals, he inspected these unknown treasures and, before 


8Dated July 11, 1878; proved and registered in the High Court of Justice, Dublin, 
July 13, 1889, in Father Wheeler’s presence. I discovered this document and other 
pertinent material in Dublin, May, 1947, and it is now with the Procurator of the 
English Province. 

*Proof exists in an unpublished note from R. McCoy, S.J., April 7, 1909, telling 
J. Keating, S.J., that the Provincial in 1889 had authorized no transfer of Hopkins’ papers. 

10Quoted in Letters I, p. vi. The original, complete letter is apparently lost. 

114 new letter, dated “Yattendon, September 28th, 1883,” first published by Derek 
Patmore in “Three Poets Discuss New Verse Forms,” The Month (August, 1951), p. 72. 
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returning them to their safe hiding place, took care to prevent effects 
of mildew. None can deny that Hopkins’ “rare ill-broker’d talent” 
and “lov’d legacy” had at last come into competent hands. 

It would be ungrateful to deny this, to refuse to admit that all who 
enjoy Hopkins are forever indebted to Bridges. But it is also fair 
and reasonable to wonder at his thirty-year delay in publishing the 
poems he had. His secrecy and delay may well have resulted in 
losses that outweigh gains from his still unexplained policy of 
cautious waiting. For all the Hopkins papers had not reached 
Bridges. Father Wheeler’s examination had indeed been cursory and 
his clearing of Hopkins’ room incomplete. As years passed young 
Jesuits came upon manuscripts left in books and upon fragments 
and notebooks unclaimed in desk drawers. Some recognized the 
beauty and originality but knew little or nothing of the author of 
these writings. It is understandable, then, that manuscripts come 
upon in unused pigeonholes in Hopkins’ former room were eventu- 
ally scattered, some kept by those who found them, and a few sent 
to fellow Jesuits in England.” The clue to the value of what was thus 
unwittingly lost was safely locked away in Bridges’ study at 
Yattendon. 

Bridges was in the meantime drawing on Hopkins’ poetry and 
letters to elaborate and illustrate his own prosodic experiments. 
Mary Coleridge, writing in 1897 from Yattendon, told Henry 
Newbolt that Bridges “got out a little thing by Gerard Hopkins, to 
show how stressed verse would have taken the matter. . . . At first I 
couldn’t make head or tail of it, but after five minutes I began to 
perceive that it was extraordinarily fine.”"* The extent to which 
Bridges used Hopkins’ writings for his own purposes during the 
thirty years he kept them from the public can now be only con- 
jectured. Hopkins had warned him that he was prone to echo the 
work of others. The internal evidence of uninspired and often pedes- 
trian verse makes his occasional soaring the more delightful and 
puzzling. There is of course growth in poetic power as in other things. 
But the development between Bridges’ first Poems (1873) and the 
Lest in his later Poems (1884) and Shorter Poems (1890) remains to 


12Based on personal inquiries in England and Ireland. 
18Margaret Newbolt, ed., The Later Life and Letters of Sir Henry Newbolt (London, 
1942), pp. 101-102. 
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be explained. One senses that there is question here of more than 
unconscious literary echoes. The evidence of his poetry and of certain 
unpublished letters convinces me that Bridges derived more from 
Hopkins than has been hitherto acknowledged. This has serious 
implications, however, and requires further investigation, an investi- 
gation that may incidentally explain Bridges’ persistence in refusing 
to release manuscripts for publication. 

The only collection Bridges retained through all these years was 
the one he called the A manuscript, a thick book into which he copied 
or pasted such poems as Hopkins sent him. In October, 1889, he 
entered in this book a few additional poems from the manuscripts 
Father Wheeler had sent. According to his own notations, dated 1889 
and 1918, he sent the remainder of the manuscripts to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hopkins. He does not make clear when this was, whether in 1889 
or 1918; but the Hopkins family thus acquired the B and H collec- 
tions of Gerard’s poems, as well as an assortment of his sketch books, 
spiritual notes, musical exercises and compositions, commonplace 
book, and miscellaneous souvenirs. 

In 1893 Bridges contributed a jadicious selection of Hopkins’ 
poems to Poets and Poetry of the XIXth Century, edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. Two years later, in 1895, he permitted Henry C. Beeching to 
publish additional poems in Lyra Sacra. Through these and other 
publications, Hopkins gradually attracted the attention of discern- 
ing readers. One such reader was Katherine Brégy, who wrote to 
Matthew Russell, S.J., then editor of the Jrish Monthly, to learn what 
she could of this poetic latecomer. Father Russell had known Hopkins, 
had introduced him to Katherine Tynan and to the painter J. B. 
Yeats, but had never quite understood him and had certainly not 
esteemed his poetry. Despite Father Russell’s efforts to dissuade her, 
Miss Brégy wrote what proved to be the first separate critical essay 
on the poet, “Gerard Manley Hopkins, an Appreciation and an 
Epitaph,” published in The Catholic World, January, 1909. 

Far from being an epitaph in the usual sense, Miss Brégy’s essay 
marked a quickening of interest in its subject; for it inspired a young 
English Jesuit, Father Joseph Keating, to renew his efforts to gather 
in and publish all of Hopkins’ poems. As a Jesuit seminarian, 


M4See Norman Weyand, S.J., “A Chronological Hopkins Bibliography,” Immortal 
Diamond (New York, 1949), pp. 396-397, for titles of poems published at this time. 
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Joseph Keating had known Hopkins and his admiration for him had 
never waned, although at the time of Hopkins’ death he had had 
neither opportunity nor authority to safeguard his papers. As early 
as 1908, however, he had begun quietly to inquire after and collect 
such manuscripts as he could trace. Finally, in 1909, as assistant 
editor of The Month, he published in the domestic quarterly, Letters 
and Notices (April, 1909), the following request: 


In reference to the appreciative article on the late Father Gerard Hopkins, 
S.J., published in The Catholic World for January last, there is a project, 
which has the approval of Father Provincial, of collecting and publishing 
Father Hopkins’ poems with a suitable memoir. Those who may chance to 
possess any specimens of his verse not included in the selections already 
printed, are asked to entrust them to the Assistant Editor of The Month, who 
will faithfully return them when copied. Biographical information regarding 
Father Hopkins will also be welcome in the same quarter. 


The response to this was immediate and widespread. Jesuits in 
Ireland and England sent manuscripts that had somehow eluded 
Father Wheeler’s initial examination; Hopkins’ diaries and journals, 
early notebooks, some poems, and his letters from Newman, Dixon, 
Patmore, and many others thus came together. 

Father Keating studied this material and from a portion of it 
wrote three important essays, “Impressions of Father Gerard Hopkins, 
S.J.,” published in The Month (July, August, September, 1909). 
While preparing these essays, he wrote to Robert Bridges and to 
Mrs. Hopkins, to borrow such manuscripts as they might have, 
announcing at the same time the Jesuits’ intention of editing and 
publishing Hopkins’ poems. This led to a three-way correspondence 
from May until almost the end of the year, but to no avail. Bridges 
was polite and adamant. Regardless of his later successful introduc- 
tion of Hopkins, there is no excusing the lengths to which Bridges 
went to prevent return of the manuscripts to the Jesuits.” At all 
events, Father Keating’s efforts to publish the poems were effectively 
thwarted, though he lived to see Bridges publish them ten years 
later, as well as to read irresponsible statements that the Jesuits had 
done nothing to foster Hopkins’ fame—statements Bridges might well 
have contradicted. 


154 documented account will be included in the Later Life of Hopkins, on which I am 
at present engaged. 
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II 
CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS 


My purpose here is to provide an adequate but brief description 
of the principal Hopkins manuscripts, indicating their' contents and 
present location. I have been guided by Mr. Humphry House’s 
catalogue of the manuscripts at Campion Hall, Oxford (published in 
his careful edition of The Note-books and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins) and by an unpublished list of those in possession of the 
family. With a few indicated exceptions, however, I have personally 
examined all items here described. Those marked with an asterisk 
(*) have not been previously catalogued. In references to the number 
of pages in a manuscript, a page is taken to mean one side of a sheet. 


1. THe Rosert Bripces CoLLECTION 


The Hopkins manuscripts Robert Bridges retained consist of the 
A collection of poems, autographs of Hopkins’ letters to Bridges, and 
of those to Richard Watson Dixon. All of these were in the custody 
of Mrs. Elizabeth (Bridges) Daryush at Stockwell, Boar’s Hill, 
near Oxford, where I was graciously permitted in 1947 to examine 
them. These MSS are now in the keeping of Bridges’ son, Sir Edward 
Bridges, at Goodman’s Furze, Headley, Epsom, Surrey. 


A. Hopkins’ Poems 
The A Manuscript is the thick scrapbook which Bridges describes: 


A is my own collection, a MS book made up of autographs—by which word 
I denote poems in the author’s handwriting—pasted into it as they were 
received from him, and also of contemporary copies of other poems. These 
autographs and copies date from ’67 to ’89, the year of his death. Addi- 
tions made by copying after that date are not reckoned or used."® 


The A Manuscript contains the following poems: 


“New Readings” (6), “My love is lessened” and “You see that I have come” 
(9), “Barnfloor and Winepress” (18), “For a Picture of St. Dorothea” (19), 
“Heaven-Haven” (20), “The Nightingale” (21), “Nondum” (22), “Easter” 
(23), “The Habit of Perfection’ (24—two versions), “The Wreck of the 

16Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. by Robert Bridges (London, 1918), p. [94]. 
Hereafter, Poems, 1918. 

17Poems are numbered as in the Third Edition of Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
ed. by W. H. Gardner (London, 1948). Hereafter, Poems. 
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Deutschland” (28), “Penmaen Pool” (29), “The Silver Jubilee” (30), 
“God’s Grandeur” (31—two copies), “The Starlight Night” (32), “Spring” 
(33), “The Lantern out of Doors” (34), “The Sea and the Skylark” (35), 
“The Windhover” (36—two copies), “Pied Beauty” (37), “Hurrahing in 
Harvest” (38), “The Caged Skylark” (39), “In the Valley of the Elwy” (40), 
“The Loss of the Eurydice” (41), “The May Magnificat” (42), “Binsey 
Poplars” (43), “Duns Scotus’s Oxford” (44), “Henry Purcell” (45), “The 
Bugler’s First Communion” (47), “Morning Midday and Evening Sacrifice” 
(48), “Andromeda” (49), “The Candle Indoors” (50), “The Handsome 
Heart” (51—two versions), “At the Wedding March” (52), “Felix Randal” 
(53), “Brothers” (54—two versions), “Spring and Fall’ (55), “Ribblesdale” 
(58), “The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo” (59), “Mary Mother of 
Divine Grace Compared to the Air we Breathe” (60), “To What Serves 
Mortal Beauty” (61), “Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves” (62), “Tom’s Garland” 
(66), “Harry Ploughman” (67), “Heraclitean Fire” (72), “St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez” (73), “Thou art indeed just” (74), “To R. B.” (75), “Summa” 
(98), “St. Winefred’s Well” (105), “The child is father” (109—and another 
triolet), “What shall I do” (118), “On the Portrait” (119), “Songs from 
Shakespeare” (141—in Latin and Greek). 


B. Hopkins’ Letters to Bridges 


Two leather wallets containing 151 letters, twenty postcards, and 
a fragment of a letter Bridges found in the, papers he received in 
1889. With the exception of a few suppressed passages and excisions 
made by Bridges or Abbott, these are published in Letters I. 

Bridges destroyed his own letters to Hopkins sometime after 
Father Wheeler returned them to him.” Mrs. Daryush kindly made 
a further search for me in 1947 and confirms their apparent destruc- 
tion. 


C. Hopkins’ Letters to Dixon 


A moderately large book containing thirty-nine letters from 
Hopkins to Canon Richard Watson Dixon. These letters were en- 
trusted to Bridges some two years after Dixon’s death on January 
23, 1900. These manuscripts are published in Letters IJ. Dixon’s 
letters to Hopkins are at Campion Hall, Oxford. 


2. Manuscripts aT THE Gartu, HASLEMERE 


Sometime after Gerard’s death in 1889, Manley and Kate Hop- 


18See Abbott, Letters I, p. vi. 
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kins moved their family from Court’s Hill Lodge, Haslemere, Surrey, 
to “The Garth.” Here they lived out their long lives; and here, 
adjoining St. Bartholomew’s Church, they are buried. 

The Garth is a large, substantial house that even now reflects the 
varied refinements and talents of the Hopkins family. Its drawing 
room is hung with oils and water colors by Arthur and Everard 
Hopkins, with here and there some fine paintings by their aunts. 
Shelves in the small study, as well as those in other rooms, house a 
wide variety of books. Here are the books Manley and Kate gave 
each other on birthdays and anniversaries, as well as the books they 
gave their children. Of special interest, here are many of the books 
their poet-son owned and cherished. 

There is now no way of telling precisely what manuscripts remain 
to be discovered at The Garth. Mr. Lionel C. Hopkins, the poet’s last 
remaining brother, generously permitted me to examine the family 
library in 1947 and again in 1949, It was obviously impossible to 
do more than this. But I saw enough to convince me that the family 
cherished its heirlooms and that, in all likelihood, The Garth still 
holds Gerard’s letters to his parents and perhaps to other members 
of the family. As recently as 1946, Mr. Gerard Hopkins and Mr. 


Humphry House discovered there several new letters and other 


manuscripts. There is reason to hope that other searches may be as 
rewarding. 


3. Manuscripts aT AMEN House, Lonpon 


The following items are in the custody of the poet’s nephew, Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins, himself a distinguished man of letters, and they are 
kept in a metal box at Amen House, Warwick Square, London, 
E.C.4: 


A. Poems 


I. The B Manuscript described by Bridges” is a fairly large book 
into which he copied or pasted poems and in which Hopkins occasion- 
ally made entries. Bridges did not index this collection. Although 
pages are not numbered, I have here supplied the number of pages 
to each item. 

The book contains: 


19Poems, 1918, p. [94]. 
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Autographs of “Author’s Preface” (pp. 1-6), Bridges’ statement that these 
poems are copied from MSS in his possession and are in no consistent order 
(p. 7), “Pied Beauty” (p. 8), “Hurrahing in Harvest” (p. 9), “God’s 
Grandeur” (p. 10), “The Starlight Night” (p. 11), “Spring” (p. 12), “The 
Lantern Out of Doors” (p. 13—Note in Hopkins’ hand: “For the com- 
panion to this see no. 13 [i.e., “The Candle Indoors”]), “Walking by the 
Sea” (p. 14—Later called “The Sea and the Skylark”), “The Windhover” 
(p. 15—Hopkins has added to the title: “to Christ our Lord”), “The Caged 
Skylark” (p. 16), “In the Valley of the Elwy” (p. 17—Note in H’s hand: 
“For the companion to this see no. 26” [i.e., “Ribblesdale”]), “Duns 
Scotus’s Oxford” (p. 18), “Henry Purcell” (p. 19), “The Candle Indoors” 
(p. 20), “The Handsome Heart” (p. 21), “Andromeda” (p. 22), “Felix 
Randal” (p. 23), “The Wreck of the Deutschland” (pp. 24-35), with 
autograph emendations and additional stanzas), “Binsey Poplars” (p. 36), 
“Morning Midday and Evening Sacrifice” (p. 37, with three autograph 
emendations), “At the Wedding March” (p. 38), “Brothers” (pp. 39-40), 
“Spring and Fall” (p. 41, with autograph emendations), “The Bugler’s 
First Communion” (pp. 42-44, with autograph emendations), “The Leaden 
Echo and the Golden Echo” (pp. 45-48, with autograph emendations) . 


The remaining entries are entirely in Hopkins’ hand: 


“The Starlight Night” (p. 49), “The Sea and the Skylark” (p. 50), “The 
Handsome Heart” (p. 51), “Peace” (p. 52), “Ribblesdale” (p. 53), “The 
Loss of the Eurydice” (pp. 54, 56, 58, 60), “The May Magnificat” (p. 55), 
“The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air we Breathe” (pp. 57, 59), “The 
Silver Jubilee” (p. 63), “The Handsome Heart” (p. 64), “Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves” (p. 65), “To What Serves Mortal Beauty?” (p. 66), “Harry Plough- 
man” (p. 67), “Tom’s Garland” (p. 68), “To Jesus Living in Mary” (pp. 
69-70—English and Latin versions), “Penmaen Pool” (p. 71), “In Honour 
of St. Alphonsus Rodriguez” (p. 72), “The May Magnificat” (p. 73, with 
Hopkins’ note: “I wrote it at Stonyhurst May 1878 for the statue at the 
college but it did not pass.”), “Felix Randal” (p. 75), and “Thou art indeed 
just” (p. 76). The remainder of the pages are blank. 


II. The H Manuscript is a large scrapbook in which Bridges 
arranged items numbered 1 to 47 and which he describes: 


H is the bundle of posthumous papers that came into my hands at the 
author’s death. These were at the time examined, sorted, and indexed; and 
the more important pieces—of which copies were taken—were inserted into a 
scrap-book. That collection is the source of a series of his most mature 
sonnets, and of almost all the unfinished poems and fragments.” 


20Bridges supplied this title in Poems, 1918, pp. [1]-6. 
21Poems, 1918, pp. [94]-95. 
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Bridges states in a note to his index of this collection that he de- 
stroyed a half-sheet of verse that he considered of no account. He 
further states that other poetic manuscripts of which he had copies 
he left with the poet’s parents. This book, he says, was kept in a safe 
until 1917 and, upon inspecting it that year, he found it had been 
affected by mildew. He therefore removed the manuscripts and 
entered them in the present book along with his original index. 

The following list gives the numbers and pages as in Bridges’ 
original index: 


(1) “To His Watch,” p. 1; (2) “Ode on Everard’s Marriage,” pp. 2, 3, 4; 
(3) “Wet and wildness,” p. 5; (4) “Moonrise,” p. 6; (5) “Thee, God, I 
come from,” p. 7; (6) “The man who ever,” p. 8; (7) “The Cheery Beggar,” 
p. 9; (8) drafts of “To What Serves Mortal Beauty?,” “Carrion Comfort,” 
“Soldiers and Sailors,” p. 11; (9) drafts of “No worst” and “Carrion Com- 
fort.” p. 13; (10) second draft of “Not all my eyes see,” p. 14; (11) first 
draft of “Not all my eyes see,” p. 14; (11) draft of sonnets “To seem the 
stranger,” “I wake and feel,” “Patience, hard thing,” and “My own heart,” 
p. 15; (12) beginning of “The times are nightfall,” p. 16; (13) “As king- 
fishers catch fire,” p. 17; (14) lines, beginning “What things should earlier,” 
p. 18; (15) drafts of “The shepherd fronting heaven’s” and the arst draft 
of “The fine delight,” between pages 18-19; (16) some unpublished lines and 
part of “I wake and feel,” p. 19; (17) some unpublished lines on “Denis,” 
p. 21; (18) Latin address to the Bishop of Salisbury, p. 22; (19) emended 
version of the same, p. 23; (20-21) drafts of translation of St. Francis 
Xavier's hymn, pp. 24-25; (22) “On St. Winefred,” p. 26; (23) Latin 
version of the preceding item, p. 27 (Mr. Gerard Hopkins presented this to 
Sister M. Roberta, S.S.N.D., Malden, Massachusetts); (24) a passage in 
Greek prose, p. 28; (25) Welsh verses, p. 29; (26) part of an address in 
Latin. p. 30; (27) Latin address honoring the Rev. Thomas Burke, O.P., 
p. 31; (28-30) drafts of translation of “Adoro Te,” pp. 32-33; (31-32) trans- 
lation and original of “Jesu that dost in Mary dwell,” pp. 34-35; (33) frag- 
ments of Latin verse, p. 37; (34) passage of Latin prose, p. 39 (There is 
now no trace or record of this piece) ; (35) an address in formal Latin prose, 
p. 41; (36-38) drafts of “On the Portrait of two Beautiful Young People,” 
pp- 42-43; (39-40) “On a Piece of Music,” pp. 44-45; (41-42) stanzas 
of “Margaret Clitheroe,” p. 47; (43-45) a few unpublished lines and parts 
of “The Woodlark,” pp. 48-49. To these Bridges added in 1918 (46) a draft 
of “Thou art indeed just” and (47) “May Lines.” 


III. Manuscript of “The Escorial,” for which Hopkins won the 
Highgate School prize for verse in 1860. The text is in an unbound 
notebook, written by Manley Hopkins to disguise authorship. Notes 
opposite the text are in Gerard’s own but carefully altered hand. 
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IV. Autographs of poems kept in an envelope, on which Bridges 
states that “other and later copies exist”: 
“The Silver Jubilee” (2 pages), “Spring and Death” (2 pages), “For a 
Picture of St. Dorothea” (144 page), “Fair Havens—the Nunnery” [“Heaven 
Haven”] (1% page), “The Nightingale” (2 pages). 


V. Autograph poems: 
“God’s Grandeur,” “Hurrahing in Harvest,” “The Starlight Night,” “Ribbles- 


dale,” “Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves” (first three lines), and a rough draft of 
“Epithalamion” (4 pages). 


VI. Drafts of poems in autograph: 


“The Starlight Night” (with variants on verso), “Binsey Poplars,” “The 
Bugler’s First Communion” (5 pages), “Morning Midday and Evening Sacri- 
fice” (2 pages), “The Candle Indoors” (crossed through), “Peace,” “At the 
Wedding March” (crossed through), “Brothers,” “Tom’s Garland,” “In 
Honour of St. Alphonsus Rodriguez” (On the verso Hopkins has sketched a 
worker in three positions and written “Cleaning Dr. Molloy’s* Windows.”). 


VII. Autograph pencil draft of “In Honour of St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez” (dated September 28, 1888). On verso is a note from 
D. B. Dunne instructing Hopkins to save references to passages for 
translation in the M.A. exams. 

VIII. Autograph verse, “A Complaint,” on two sides of a half- 
sheet of notepaper. This was discovered at Haslemere in 1946 and 
is now published in Poems (pp. 145-146). 

IX. Manuscript copy in Manley Hopkins’ hand of “St. Winefred’s 
Well,” written on nine sheets of notepaper—the seventh and eighth 
bearing the address “The Garth, Haslemere.” 

X. Autograph manuscript of “A Vision of Mermaids,” on four 
pages, the first of which is headed by a circular sketch and the title. 
Dated “Christmas, 1862.” This is in possession of the family but is 
not at present with others papers at Amen House. An exact facsimile 
was published in 1929. I have not seen the original. 


XI. Autograph of “Inversnaid” on three very small pages, the first 
page headed “Inversnaid Sept. 28, 1881.” This is kept in the H 


Manuscript. 


” 


22The Rev. Gerald Molloy had been Rector of the old Catholic University, Dublin, and 
continued to occupy rooms at 86 St. Stephen’s Green long after the Jesuits had taken 
over the university. 
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B. Music 


I. Autograph words and music of Hopkins’ setting of Dixon’s 
“Fallen Rain.” Discovered at Haslemere in 1946. 

II. Copy of “What shall I do for the land that bred me,” con- 
jecturally in Bridges’ hand. Words and music by Hopkins. 

III. Copy in unidentified hand of “Wayward Water.” Music by 
Hopkins, words by Dixon. 

IV. Opening line and a half of “Who is Sylvia?” No words 
given; music by Hopkins. 

C. Prose 


I. Early fragment: two sides of notepaper with joking remarks on 
an imaginary work, “Elephantiasis/ or/ The Homeless Housemaid/ 
being a/ Treatise on backgammon/ by/ Alex. Mactrump/ author of/ 
The Marquis and the Marionettes,/ The Regular Dustman and other/ 
Epics.” Undated and unpublished. Not in Hopkins’ characteristic 


hand. 
II. Private Retreat Notes: 


(a) Autograph manuscript on three folded sheets, six pages of 


writing. The first page is headed “Sept. 1883 Beaumont Lodge— 
Sept. 3.” Notes on the First Principle and Foundation of the 
Ignatian Exercises, detailed analysis of sin and of the nature of the 
sinner’s separation from God, comments on the Baptism of Christ 
and on the Crucifixion. Unpublished. 

(b) Autograph notes on four double sheets and one page of note- 
paper, a total of fifteen unnumbered and closely written pages. The 
first page is headed “Jan. 1888 St. Stanislaus’ College, Tullabeg” 
[Ireland]. Significant notes on sin, the Incarnation and Nativity, 
the Epiphany, the Flight into Egypt, St. John the Baptist’s Preach- 
ing, Christ’s Baptism, and the Marriage Feast at Cana, with several 


autobiographical passages. 


III. Letters: 


(a) Two sides of large notepaper headed “All in the Downs, 
Oxon.” and beginning “Respected Father.” A playful letter request- 
ing money, signed “Arthur Flash de Wyvenhoe,” and concluding 
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with a sketch of a jester in academic cap. The writing is not Hopkins’ 
characteristic hand; but the humor and puns are typical of him. 
Undated and unpublished. Discovered at Haslemere in 1946. 

(b) Five pages to his sister Kate, dated April 25, 1871, from 
Stonyhurst. Published in Letters Ill, pp. 40-42. 

(c) Three pages to his mother, dated “St. Beuno’s June 26, ’76,” 
replying to her questions concerning his “The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land.” He makes clear that Father Henry Coleridge, S.J., intended 
to publish the poem in the August, 1876, issue of The Month, pro- 
vided Hopkins would omit peculiar accent marks. Preserved in its 
envelope. Unpublished. Discovered at Haslemere in 1946. 

(d) Six sides of notepaper to his mother, dated “St. Beuno’s, 
St. Asaph, North Wales. Sept. 23, 1876.” He remarks that he is 
glad “The Wreck of the Deutschland” was not published, asks his 
mother to obtain a picture of the Pope to give the woman who taught 
him Welsh, and explains why Jesuits are frequently moved about. 
In original envelope. Unpublished. Discovered at Haslemere in 
1946. 

(e) Three pages to his mother, dated “Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Chesterfield Jan. 27, 1878,” explaining that he has been busy helping 
in the Church on Sundays, teaching, and correcting school papers. 
He recounts humorous accidents during the boys’ holiday plays. 
The conclusion and envelope are missing. Unpublished. Discovered 
at Haslemere in 1946. 

(f) Four pages to his sister Kate, dated “Dec. 9, 1884,” from 
University College, Dublin. In playful imitation of Irish dialect. 
Published in Letters III, pp. 46-47. 


D. Commonplace Book 


This is a small book covered with marbled boards. Autograph 
inside front cover: “Gerard M. Hopkins. Notes, extracts, etc.” On 
recto of the first fifty-five pages Hopkins and his father have copied 
the following: 

Emerson’s “The Humble Bee”; Anonymous, “Expectancy”; Aubrey de 
Vere’s “Corpus Christi” (in Manley Hopkins’ hand); Christina Rossetti’s 
“Once I thought to sit so high” (in Manley Hopkins’ hand) ; Holmes’s “The 
Chambered Nautilus”; Anonymous, “Song of Euglein the Dwarf”; Man- 
zoni’s “Napoleon”; Manley Hopkins’ poems: “Her Sorceries,” “Forest 
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Rhymes,” “The Window,” “Sonnet,” “Wild Flowers,” “To a Bird Singing 
in a Narrow Street,” “Carolus a Carolo,” “Sonnet—Carisbrooke,” “Mors 
Anai” and “Her Mirror”; D. G. Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel” (“From 
a MS belonging to Robinson Ellis, Esqre., of Trinity College, Oxford, who 
lent it to me.”); V. S. S. Coles’ “Come into the Land that I shall shew you”; 
D. M. Dolben’s “Homo Factus Est”; D. G. Rossetti’s “Lost Days—Sonnet” ; 
D. G. Rossetti’s “Sudden Light”; H. W. C.’s “CCCXLVII”; D. M. Dolben’s 
“A Sea Song”; Anonymous, “Mea Culpa”; D. M. Dolben’s “Strange all- 
absorbing love”; V. S. S. Coles’s “Brevi Tempore Perfecit Opus”; Ford 
Madox Brown’s “The Last of England” and “Work—Sonnet.” 


At the end of the book Hopkins entered notes on H. P. Liddon’s 
lectures on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


4. THe ArtTHuR Hopkins MANUSCRIPTS 


Upon the death of Arthur Hopkins, the poet’s younger brother, a 
small but valuable collection of drawings, some music, and several 
letters came into the possession of his daughters, Mrs. H. Marillier 
and Mrs. H. Handley-Derry. I have not seen these papers. The 
Arthur Hopkins collection includes at least the following: 


A. Music 


There is an unpublished musical composition, “Al Fresco Polka”, 
and possibly other pieces of music in the possession of Mrs. 


Marillier. 


B. Drawings 
The originals of some of the drawings published in Note-books 
(frontispiece and pp. 22, 32, 48, 106, 164, 256, 304) are in the 
possession of Mrs. Marillier and Mrs. Handley-Derry. There is 
reason to believe that many more drawings are extant but not yet 


published. 
C. Letters 


I. Manuscript of letter to C. N. Luxmoore, dated “Oak Hill, 
Hampstead, N. W. May 7. 62.” Published in Letters III and in 
Note-books. 

II. Letter to Arthur Hopkins, dated “Nov. 26 1888” from Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. Published in Letters III. 
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5. Manuscripts aT Campion Hatt, Oxrorp 


Thanks to the untiring efforts of the late Joseph Keating, S.J., the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus possesses a large collection 
of Hopkins manuscripts, most of which are now at Campion Hall, 


Oxford.” 
A. Early Diaries 


I. A small book covered with green cloth on thick boards; 
“Notes” embossed in gold; binding in bad repair. On front flyleaf: 
“Gerard M. Hopkins. / Sept. 24. 1863.” There are 181 pages 
written on, with some pages mutilated and others cut out. Entries 
extend from September 24, 1863, to September 9, 1864; but only 
occasionally are entries dated. There are a few drawings in the text, 
numerous rough drafts of early poems, memoranda of books to be 
read, lecture schedules, and the like. Most of the poems and some 
prose selections have been published.” 


II. Identical with A.I and its immediate continuation. On verso 
of front flyleaf: “G. M. Hopkins. / Sept. 9, 1864.” There are 227 
pages, of which 108 are written on. Entries are dated from Septem- 
ber 9, 1864 to January 23, 1866, but the last date is October 4, 1866 
(in a summary of temptations two pages from the end of the book). 

In addition to drafts of poems and miscellaneous entries, this book 
contains numerous private, intimate examinations of conscience, all 
of which are carefully scored through. These notes were set down by 
Hopkins in preparing for confessions to Pusey or Liddon. These 
entries are of major biographical interest and importance, revealing 
delicacy of conscience bordering on extreme scrupulosity. Quoted 
out of context such passages might indicate that at this time Hopkins 
was homosexual; in context, however, they prove quite the contrary. 


*III. Fragments cut from A.I or A.II: 


1. One page numbered “192” and most likely cut from A.I, with 
a sketch on recto titled: “Gerard Hopkins, reflected in a lake. Aug. 
14,” and on verso a fragment of poetry commencing “Glimmer’d 
along the square-cut steep.” Unpublished. 


*8This collection is the basis of Humphry House’s invaluable and scholarly edition of 
The Note-books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1937), referred to 
as Note-books. 

For further description, see Note-books, pp. xv-xvi, 423. 
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2. Two pages, including fragments of “I bear a basket lined with 
grass,” addresses, a note on great books, and one side with sketches 
of architectural details. Unpublished. 


B. Journals 


I. Cover of worn marbled paper; black leather spine now badly 
broken; small letters “HO” on front cover. There are 102 leaves, a 
few of which are mutilated. On verso of the front cover: “Gerard 
M. Hopkins/ Esse quam videri.”/ This is crossed out, followed by 
“Gerard M. Hopkins/—/Journal.” The text begins with the entry 
for July 19, 1868, continuing to July 8 or 9, 1869, at which point 
Hopkins turns to the end of the book “to get the smooth side of the 
paper.” Published in its entirety in Note-books.” 


II. Green cloth on thin boards, with embossed design on outer 
edges; front cover cracked but otherwise in good repair. On the 
flyleaf, in unidentified hand: “Diary by/ Rev. G. Hopkins S.J./ 
(1872-73 ?).” There are ninety-seven leaves, all intact. The text 
continues from the last entry in B.I, August 10,1872, to February 7, 
1875. Published in its entirety in Note-books.” 


*III. Three uniform copybooks covered in black paper, which I 
discovered in a war-damaged room at Farm Street, London, in 
February, 1947. These contain Hopkins’ Journal for the years 1866- 
1868, with one or two unfortunate breaks in sequence. 

(a) Verso of front cover inscribed: “Gerard Manley Hopkins,/ 
May 2, 1866./ Please not to read.” The first page is headed 
“Journal, notes, etc.” There are consecutive entries from May 2, 
1866, to July 24, 1866, with an added entry on August 6, 1866. 
Twenty-three pages with writing. The next book or books missing. 

(b) First page headed “Aug. 31, 1867,” followed by an entry 
dated “July 10, 1867.” The last entry is on April 16, 1868. There 
are thirty-one pages with writing. 

(c) Verso of the front cover is inscribed “Gerard Manley 
Hopkins,/ Jan. 27, 1866,” but the first entry is dated “April 17, 
1868.” This Journal is continued in B.I, July, 1868. There are 
twenty-one pages of writing. Selections from these three copybooks 


25Pp, 105-164. 
26Pp, 164-217. 
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have been published in the domestic Jesuit quarterly Letters and 
Notices (May, 1947; September, 1947; January, 1948; May, 1948) 
and in The Month (December, 1950). 

These sections of the Journal include no poetry and no sketches 
of artistic value; but they give details concerning Hopkins’ con- 
version in 1866 and his decision in 1868 to enter the Society of Jesus. 

I have been authorized to edit as a single volume all of the diaries 
and journals (A.I, A.II, B.I, B.II, B.II1), including those portions 
already published. 


C. School Notebooks 


I. Brown cloth on thin boards with embossed design. On verso 
of front cover: “Gerard M. Hopkins/ from himself./ Esse quam 
videri.” There are thirty-eight leaves in one gathering. The first 
twenty-one pages are devoted to Trigonometry; the remaining twenty- 
eight pages are on “Mechanics.” Unpublished and of little interest. 
Undated, but from the Oxford period. 

II. Badly worn marbled paper on thick boards, spine and corners 
finished in worn green leather. There are 137 leaves, a few of which 
are mutilated. On verso of the front flyleaf: “Gerard M. Hopkins, / 
Note Book./ May 23, 1862./ Esse quam videri.” 

The text begins with notes on Prométheus Desmotés, followed by 
detailed notes on Thucydides, ii, 87{f, with several carefully drawn 
plans of the battles of Naupactus. This appears to be early work, 
possibly while Hopkins was still at Highgate School. The remainder 
of the text is of notes on Oxford lectures, including Riddell’s remarks 
on several of Aeschylus’ plays and Jowett on Sophocles and Greek 
choric meters. The translation from Prométheus is published in 
Note-books (p. 4). 


D. Oxford Essays 
I. Brown or dark maroon cloth on thick boards covering a copy- 
book. Untitled but contains essays on logic, aesthetics, etc. On verso 
of front cover: “Gerard M. Hopkins./ Essays.” Undated. There 


are seven leaves cut out at the beginning, with twenty-seven leaves 
of text. 

Contents: 
(1) “An explanation and criticism of Subject, Predicate, Copula and Attri- 


ee seat =< 
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bute, with an especial reference to the import of propositions.” Two and 
two-thirds pages, initialled “R. S.” (Robert Scott, Master of Balliol). (2) 
“Distinguish beween the clearness and distinctness of concepts and state the 
method by which each is attained.” One and two-thirds of a page, initialled 
“N”—most likely William L. Newman. (3) “On Cumulative and chain 
evidence.” Two pages, initialled “E. C. W.” (the Rev. Edward C. Woolcombe, 
Fellow and Tutor at Balliol). (4) “Distinguish Induction from Example, 
Colligation of facts.” Two pages, with last part cut away and missing. 


II. Black paper-covered copybook, with twenty-two leaves; front 
cover cut away to reveal title on first page. 


Contents: 
(1) “Credit and the causes of commercial crises.” Three and one-half pages, 
initialled “R. S.” (2) “Authenticity: Why do we believe some things in 
ancient writers and not others?” Three pages. (3) “Poetic Diction.” Two 


and one-half pages, written for Robert Scott. Published in Note-books (pp. 
92-94). (4) “The Sophists.” Four and one-third pages, initialled “R. S.” 
(5) “The Position of Plato to the Greek World.” Four and one-fourth pages, 
initialled in pencil “T. H. G.” (T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor at Balliol). 
(6) “The Life of Socrates.” Four and one-fourth pages. 


III. Black paper-covered copybook, with twenty-two leaves; front 


cover cut away in upper right-hand corner to reveal title: “Essays— 
W. H. P.” On verso of front cover: “Essays/ for W. H. Pater, Esq./ 


— /Gerard M. Hopkins.” 


Contents: 


(1) “The Origin of our Moral ideas.” Five and one-half pages. (2) “Plato’s 
View of the Connection of Art and Education.” Two and one-half pages. 
(3) “The Pagan and Christian Virtues.” Four and one-half pages. (4) 
“The Relations of Plato’s Dialectic to modern Logic and Metaphysics.” Two 
and two-thirds pages. (5) “Shew Cases in which Acts of Apprehension 
apparently simple are largely influenced by the imagination.” One and one- 
half page. (6) “The History and mutual connection in ancient ethics of the 
following questions—Can virtue be taught? Are virtue and vice severally 
voluntary and involuntary?” Three and one-fourth pages, initialled “R. S.” 


IV. Black paper-covered copybook, with twenty-two leaves; cover 
now loose, also cut away to show “Plat. Dial.” On verso of front 
cover: “Gerard M. Hopkins./ May 12, 1865.” The text fills thirty- 
eight pages, with concluding sentence on page 39. Hopkins writes 
through to page 22, then reverses book, writing on verso to page 
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39. Pagination added in pencil in a different hand. Published in its 
entirety in Note-books (pp. 54-91). 

V. Black paper-covered copybook, with writing on twenty-three 
pages. Cover now loose and with upper right-hand corner cut away 
to reveal title: ““Essays,—Sculpture, Etc.” On verso of front cover: 
“Gerard M. Hopkins,/ May 22, 1865.” 


Contents: 

(1) “On the true idea and excellence of sculpture.” Five and one-half pages, 
initialled “R. S.” (2) “Is history governed by general laws?” Six and one- 
fourth pages. (3) “On the Rights and Duties of Belligerents and Neutrals.” 
Three and one-half pages, initialled “R. S.” (4) “On Representation.” Four 
and one-half pages, initialled “R. S.”. (5) “On the nature and use of 
money.” Three pages, initialled “R. S.” 

VI. Black paper-covered copybook, with writing on twenty-eight 
pages. Small oblong piece cut out of upper right-hand corner of 
cover and of first page. On verso of front cover: “Gerard M. 
Hopkins,/ Essays.” Not dated. 


Contents: 


(1) “Is the difference between a priori and a posteriori truth one of degree 
only or of kind?” Two and one-half pages. (2) “Causation.” Three pages. 


(3) “How far may a common tendency be traced in all pre-Socratic phi- 
losophy?” Marked “not finished.” The equivalent of five pages. (4) “The 
connection of Mythology and Philosophy.” Six and one-half pages, initialled 
“R. S.” (5) “Translation of Philebus, 15D.” Three pages. (6) “The 
Education of the Philosopher as set forth in bk. VII of Plato’s Commonwealth 
with the exact service rendered by each science as far as the introduction of 
dialectic.” Two and one-fifth pages. 

Black paper-covered copybook, with ten leaves; writing on only 
the first eight pages. Small oblong piece cut from front cover. On 
verso of front cover: “Gerard Manley Hopkins./ Jan. 27, 1866.” 


The first page is headed “Extracts etc.” 


Contents: 
(1) Talleyrand, speech for the liberation of the press, July 24, 1821. Short 
passage in French. (2) “From Mark Pattison’s Essay.” (3) Locke’s 
Essay, bk. IV, ch. xix, #3: “Or shall a poor countryman be eternally happy”, 
etc. (4) Rémusat: “Parmi nous un homme religieux est trop souvent”, etc. 
(5) Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workship: passages on Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, etc. (6) John Grote’s Exploratio Philosophica: passages on phe- 


nomenal conceptions, etc. 
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VIII. Black paper-covered copybook, with twenty-two leaves, of 
which the last three are blank. Small oblong piece cut out in upper 
right-hand corner of front cover to reveal title: “Plato’s Philosophy 
—R. W.” First page is headed “Plato’s Philosophy.” There are 
thirty pages devoted to notes and comments on virtually all phases 
of Plato’s doctrine on such topics as ideas, good, art, rhythm, poetry, 
dialectic, etc. These are most likely notes taken from R. Williams’ 
lectures. 


IX. Black paper-covered copybook, with only ten of the twenty- 
two leaves remaining—those at end of book have been cut out. Usual 
oblong excision in upper right-hand corner reveals title: “Essays— 
Hilary Term °67.” On verso of front cover: “Gerard M. J. F. 
Hopkins./ Essays.” (Note the extra initials here used for the first 


time. ) 
Contents: 


(1) “Distinguish exactly between deduction, induction, analogy, and exam- 
ple.” Two pages. (2) “The tests of a progressive science.” One and one- 
half page. (3) “The probable future of metaphysics.” Five and one-half 
pages. (4) An explanation of Aristotle’s use of dialectic. One and one-half 
page. 

X. Black paper-covered copybook, with twenty-two leaves. Small 
excision in upper right-hand corner of front cover reveals initials 
“T.H.G.” On verso of front cover: “Gerard M. Hopkins./ Essays 
for T. H. Green Esq.” Writing on twenty-five pages. 


Contents: 


(1) “The history and mutual connection in ancient ethics of the following 
questions—Can virtue be taught? Are virtue and vice severally voluntary 
and involuntary?” Six pages. (This is a more finished version of the same 
essay as in D. III, “Essays for W. H. Pater.” (2) “Anticipations in Plato 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of the syllogism.” Four pages. (3) “Moral 
sense and proaithesis to Free Will.” Eight pages, with an interesting passage 
on Wordsworth’s “The Forsaken.” (4) “The Anatomy of the Will.” Four 
pages. Comments on Kantian theory, initialled “R. S.” 


XI. Black paper-covered copybook, with twenty leaves. Excision 
in upper right-hand corner of cover shows label “R. Williams.” On 
the verso of front cover: “Gerard M. Hopkins,/ Essays.” There are 
twenty-nine pages of writing. 
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Contents: 
(1) “The possibility of separating ethiké from politike epistéme.” Six pages. 
(2) “Connection of the Cyrenaic Philosophy with the Cyrenaic Morals.” 
Two and one-half pages. (3) “The Moral System of Hobbes.” Four and 
one-half pages. (4) “Connection of Aristotle’s metaphysics with his ethics.” 
Four pages. (5) “The philosophy of history—what is meant by it?” Three 
pages. (6) “Arguments for and against the progressiveness of morality.” 
Three pages. 


XII. Black paper-covered copybook, with twenty-two leaves. 
Oblong excision in upper right-hand corner of cover reveals label: 
“Notes on Gk. Philosophy.” On verso of front cover: “Gerard M. 
Hopkins. /—/Notes on the history of / Greek Philosophy etc.” Dated 
“Feb. 9, 1868” at top of the fourth page. 


Contents: 


(1) Untitled comments on the nature of Greek philosophy. Three pages. 
(2) “Feb. 9, 1868/ All words mean either things or relations of things.” 
Four pages. Published in Note-books (pp. 95-97). (3) “Xenophanes. .. .” 
Two pages. (4) “Parmenides.” Eight and one-half pages. (5) “Zeno...” 
One page. (6) “Melissus .. .” One paragraph. 


E. Sketch Book 


Faded green (almost brown) cloth on thin boards; “Sketches” 
embossed in gold. On front flyleaf: “Gerard M. Hopkins/ Aug. 24, 
*68.”’ 


Contents: 


(1) An incomplete pencil sketch, apparently of cliffs from high above or of 
outer outline of branches. (2) A pencil sketch of a large tree. Dated “Sept. 
4, 68.” Published in Note-books (opposite p. 120). (3) Undated pencil 
sketch of clouds. (4) Incomplete, cancelled sketch of waves. (5) Undated, 
incomplete pencil sketch of water tumbling over rocks. (6) Incomplete 
pencil drawing of waterfall. (7) Incomplete pencil drawings of shrubs and 
of a man in a hat. (8) Incomplete but fairly detailed waterfall with hills 
in background. (9) Two pages with rough sketches of three-light windows. 
(10) Sketch of delicate leaves on a stalk, dated “Kirk Braddan/ Aug. 7, ’73.” 
(11) Vague outline—perhaps of cliffs, with small face superimposed. (12) 
Incomplete but detailed sketch of trees, gate, and path leading through a 
forest. (13) Waves spraying up over rocks. Dated “Balaglas, Isle of Man. 
Aug. 12,73.” Published in Note-books (opposite p. 180). (14) Unfinished 
sketch; shocks of wheat. (15) Incomplete detail of tomb ornament, with 
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note: “I think Bp. Marshall’s tomb, 1206—Exeter Cathedral.” A similar 
sketch is on verso of this page. (16) Seated woman; bust is well finished. 
(17) Leaves on stalk, with beautiful detail; also an unfinished head of a dog. 
(18) Incomplete sketch of rocks. (19) A dense clump of trees with a house. 
(20) Leafless trees against horizon, dated “Monasterevan/ Dec. 29, 88.” 
(21) Water flowing over rocks, dated “Lord Massey’s domain, Co. Dublin 
April 22, 1889.” Published in Note-books (facing p. 352). 


F. Sermon Book 


A small but fairly thick book covered with black cloth on thin 
boards. On recto of front flyleaf: “Fr. Humphrey gave me this book 
when/ he left Oxford June 1879.” The book contains twenty-seven 
sermons or parts of sermons dated between July 6, 1879, and June 
26, 1881. These are written on 189 pages of the book, usually on the 
recto, with occasional comments or brief additions on opposite pages. 
House provides a further description in Note-books (pp. xxx-xxxii), 
publishes some of the best sermons (pp. 260-300), and gives a 
detailed list of all the sermons (pp. 429-433). 


G. Note-Books 


I. Light brown cover, with dark brown spine. The first page is 
headed, half a page from the top: “The Nicomachean Ethics.” 
There are thirty-four pages devoted exclusively to this subject. Un- 
dated and unpublished. 

II. An unbound copybook with writing on sixty pages. This was 
originally inserted in G.I. 


Contents: 


Lists of selections for Latin and Greek examinations; brief notes for Hopkins’ 
religious meditations, dated from February 22, 1884, to March 1885; lecture 
notes on Juvenal, Tacitus, Cicero, etc.; a copy of William Collins’ “Ode to 
Evening”; drafts of “Caradoc’s Soliloquy” and of “Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves”; a draft of the note on Dixon for Thomas Arnold’s Manual of 
English Literature; memoranda of books to be read, engagements, and 
money spent. 
Although lacking any order of entries, this manuscript throws con- 
siderable light on Hopkins as a teacher and as a Jesuit. 

III. Light brown cover, with dark brown spine. Sixty pages of 
lecture notes headed “Notes for Roman Literature and Antiquities” 


and dated 1888 in the text. 
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H. Miscellaneous Poems” 


I. Autograph manuscript of “Nondum,” dated “Lent 1866.” Two 
and one-half pages. Printed in Poems (pp. 43-45). 

II. Autograph of “Easter”, undated. One and one-half page. 
Printed in Poems (pp. 45-46). 

III. Autograph of “Rosa Mystica,” with cancellations and emen- 
dations. Four pages. Printed in Poems (pp. 50-52). 

IV. Autograph, on piece of long, narrow paper, of “Ad Matrem 
Virginem.” Undated. Printed in Poems (pp. 193-194). 

*V. Autograph copy in Hopkins’ hand of Digby Dolben’s poem, 
“Methought through many years and lands” (No. 53 in Bridges’ 
edition of The Poems of Digby Mackworth Dolben. London, 1911), 
with note on first page “Found after his death” and on the last page 
“It seems unfinished/ D. A. S. Mackworth Dolben.” 

*VI. Copy in unidentified hand of “Penmaen Pool,” with cor- 
rections and one stanza in Hopkins’ hand. Dated “Aug/ 76.” This 
three-page manuscript was originally in the Bedel’s Journal, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 


K. Lecture Notes 
I. Autograph manuscript headed “Rhythm and the other struc- 


tural parts/ of rhetoric—verse—.” Thirty-eight pages of writing. 
Undated. Printed and described in Note-books (pp. xxvii-xxix, 221- 
248). 

II. Autograph notes headed “Poetry and verse—” Three pages. 
Undated. Printed and described in Note-books (pp. xxix-xxx, 249- 
251). 


L. Sermon 


A practice sermon delivered at St. Beuno’s College, March 11, 
1877. Described in Note-books (p. xxxi). Unpublished. 


M. Notes on the Classics 


I. Miscellaneous notes, evidently school work, as follows: (1) Six 
pages of notes on Latin words and phrases. (2) Thirty-six pages and 


27Departing from Mr. House’s catalogue (Note-books, pp. 425-426), which includes 
items in the handwriting of others, this present listing is limited to MSS in Hopkins’ 


autograph. 
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fragments of jottings on Euripides, Sallust, Greek history, Greek 
prosody, and the like. 

II. Eighty-five pages (some only partially used) with textual and 
other comments on the Nicomachean Ethics. Undated, but most likely 
from the Oxford period (1863-1868). 

III. Seventy-one pages (some only partially used) of textual com- 
ments on Aeschylus’ The Seven Against Thebes. Undated. 

IV. A folded sheet of notes headed “Metrical etc—notes made at 
Stonyhurst.” Undated. 

V. Forty-five small pages in a folded sheet of paper headed 
“Notes on Hom. II. 4. 5. 6,” with rubber stamp on back of this folder 
“Per H. B.” These notes on Homer’s /liad, 4, 5, and 6, were sent 
to Father Keating by Father Henry Browne, S.J., who succeeded 
Hopkins as professor of Greek at University College, Dublin. 
W. A. M. Peters, S.J., makes some use of these notes to illustrate 
Hopkins’ approach to poetic imagery (Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
London, 1948); but they merit further study. 

VI. Fragmentary notes on T. Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci (3 
vols., Lipsiae, 1878), on three small folded sheets. Undated. 

VII. Assorted papers: (1) Syllabus for “Royal University First 
Examinations in Arts—Pass.” (2) Notes on examiners’ papers. (3) 
“Changes for 1886 and 1887” in Syllabus. 


N. Music 


I. Six large pages of notes headed “Fourth Species of Counter- 
point—by Syncopation.” Sir Robert P. Stewart, the noted organist, 
has written annotations on one page. 

II. Two copies of setting of “Past like morning beam away”— 
Words by John Bridges; music by Hopkins. Unpublished. 

III. Fragmentary jottings of untitled music, with an unfinished 
autograph setting of “Who is Sylvia?” 

IV. Autograph headed “Exercises in Counterpoint: Note against 
Note.” Marginal annotations by Stewart. 

V. Autograph headed “Firm chant: Old English air.” Annota- 
tions in Stewart’s hand. 


*O. Letter 


Hopkins to Harry Bellamy, dated “Jan. 21, 1889,” from Univer- 
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sity College, Dublin. Four pages, pertaining almost entirely to 
musical matters. Bellamy, who was later a member of the D’Oyly 
Carte Company, gave this letter to Father R. Baines, S.J. Unpub- 
lished. 


P. Miscellaneous Papers 
I. Found in note-book D.VII: 


(a) Early autograph extracts from South’s Ecclesiastical 
Policy the Best Policy. Two pages, with small floral decoration at 
top of the first page. 

(b) Autograph extract from J. C. Shairp’s Studies in Poetry 
and Philosophy: Wordsworth. One page. 

(c) Autograph extracts from Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria 
pertaining to James Bowyer and a delirious girl who talked in Latin 
and Greek. Two pages. 

(d) Autograph list of French idioms. Two pages. 

(e) Slip of paper with autograph copy of dialect proverbs. 

(f) Autograph copy of Tennyson’s “The Higher Pantheism”. 

(g) Autograph extract from St. Bonaventure’s Life of St. 
Francis, chapter ix. One page. 

(h) Autograph quotation: “Quid tam in voluntate quam 


voluntas est? (Aug. I de Lib. Arb. I. I. c. i).” 


II. Found in note-book D. IX: 
(a) Autograph selections from My beautiful lady. Five 


pages. 
(b) Autograph copy of “Tell me my heart” by T. Morton. 
One page. 
(c) Autograph copy of Christina Rossetti’s “A Smile and a 
Sigh” and “Dead Hope.” Two pages. 
(d) Autograph copies of D. G. Rossetti’s “Lady Lillith,” 
“Venus Verticordia,” “Sibylla Palmifera.” Three pages. 
(e) Autograph copy of “My mother bids me bind my hair.” 
One page. 
(f) Autograph notes on Aristotle’s logic. Two pages. 
*III. Retreat Conferences: 
(a) Notes for a conference on death. Seventeen pages of 
writing. First page is headed “On Death.” Undated. Unpublished. 
(b) Notes for a conference on hell, headed “A. M. D. G. 
Meditation/ on Hell.” Six pages of writing. Undated. Unpublished. 
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*IV. Found in Journal A. III.c: 

(a) Autograph on two sides of one sheet, headed “Inun- 
datio Oxoniana,” with “Mr. Hopkins” in another hand at top left. 
Printed in Poems (pp. 179-180). 

(b) Autograph Latin poem. One page, undated. Printed 
as “Elegiacs: Tristi tu, memini” in Poems (pp. 180, 263). 

(c) Autograph Latin poem. Two pizes, now printed as 
“‘Elegiacs—After The Convent Threshold” in Poems (pp. 180-183). 

(d) Four sides of mutilated notepaper: on recto is part 
of an undated letter, commencing “Dear Aunt Laura”; beneath this 
and on rest of the MS is an undated autograph translation of 
Horace’s “Persicos odi,” now printed in Poems (p. 182). 

(e) Pencilled autograph on seven pages, with variants, of 
translation from Horace’s “Odi profanum volgus,” now printed in 
Poems (pp. 183-184). 

(f{) Autograph in pencil and ink on three pages, with 
variants on separate sheet, of “Jesu Dulcis Memoria.” Now pub- 
lished in Poems (pp. 185-186). 

(g) Fragment of autograph lines titled “Ecquis binas.” 
Undated. Published in Poems (p. 265). 


R. Commentary on The Spiritual Exercises 


Exercitia/ Spiritualia/ S. P. Ignatii de Loyola/ cum Versione 
Litterali/ ex Autographo Hispanico/ Notis Illustrata/ Addita 
Appendice/ De Ratione Meditandi/ Editio Parisiensis Prima/ juxta 
Romanam Editionem Quintam/ |. H. S./ Lutetiae Parisiorum/ . . . 
1865. Brown cloth-covered boards, with leather spine. Octavo; 
xviii + 219 + XL. This is an interleaved copy, in which Hopkins 
entered comments on the text, from 1878 to 1885. There is writing 
on ninety-two pages, usually in a small and beautiful handwriting. 
This is one of the most revealing and important of all the extant 
Hopkins manuscripts. Much (by no means all) of this Commentary 
is printed in Note-books (pp. 309-351). 


*6. MANUSCRIPTS AT STONYHURST COLLEGE 


Father Francis Bacon, S.J., one of several of Hopkins’ Jesuit 
contemporaries who knew of and encouraged his poetic genius, left 
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his own copy of the first edition of Poems to Stonyhurst College 
Library. Fastened into this volume are two autographs of early 
poems, evidently given by the poet to Father Bacon: (1) “Lines for 
a picture of St. Dorothea: Dorothea and Theophilus.” (2) “The 
Kind Betrothal” (Later entitled “The Habit of Perfection”). These 
versions were first published by C. C. Abbott in The Durham Uni- 
versity Journal (N.S. vol. I, No. 1, January 1940, pp. 68-73). 


*7. LetTER aT THE Oratory, BIRMINGHAM 


In addition to the Hopkins letters to Newman previously known 
to be in the Newman Archives at the Birmingham Oratory (and 
already published in Letters III), I discovered there a letter from 
Hopkins to Father Ignatius Ryder, dated “Nov. 14 1888” from 
University College, Dublin. Through the courtesy of Father Henry 
Tristram, I copied this interesting letter and hope to publish it soon. 


*8. LeTrerR iN Baturot CoLLece Lisrary, Oxrorp 


An unpublished letter, dated “June 15 1881,” from Hopkins to 
Francis de Paravicini, is in the Balliol College Library. 


*9. ANNOTATED Books at 35 Lower LEEson St., DuBLIN 


In 1947, I identified a number of the school texts in which Hopkins 
wrote fairly copious marginal comments, textual analyses, and criti- 
cal observations. These annotated volumes were left in the care of 
Father Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., at 35 Lower Leeson St., Dublin. 


PosTscRIPT 


Sir Shane Leslie once remarked to me that he had long since 
despaired of seeing a complete Life of Hopkins. There is some 
justification of this despair. For the disjecta membra of Hopkins are 
indeed scattered abroad and far from that condition of oneness and 
completeness that are the biographer’s delight. 

Lengthy as this check list of Hopkins’ writings may seem, it is 
incomplete. There is no certainty that, despite the havoc of two 
wars and the oversights of his always busy successors in England 
and Ireland, other writings of Hopkins may not come to light. Father 
R. McCoy, S.J., for example, assured Father Keating in 1909 that 
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Hopkins had written a complete study of the Lake Poets. What 
became of this, and of the essays on Greek prosody, and of—but such 
questions are idle! Hopkins manuscripts are not being hidden by 
anyone. What we have has come to light in time. Patient searching 
may yet supply missing pieces to complete this list and to round out 
the Life of this poet who left his fame to the vagaries of time. 





CHURCH AND STATE 


1. BLANSHARDIAN DEMOCRACY 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


THE BASIC POSITION OF THE Blanshard democrats is that Catholicism is a 
ghetto element in American life which, as currently constituted, can never 
be satisfactorily dissolved into what they conceive of as Americanism. 

Paul Blanshard himself is relatively unimportant and his latest book is so 
mediocre that his adoption by certain intelligent elements in American uni- 
versities is a considerable scandal. He is essentially a chooser and manipu- 
lator of facts, a critic of the lower order run amuck in the ecclesiastical 
order. Such tactics, whether they are used in the political or the ecclesiastical 
world, will always receive a fairly substantial and passionate, if half-hidden 
following—and this case is no exception. So that, if Blanshard is not worth 
rebutting, the fundamental fear and position of the Blanshard democrats 
certainly requires the most careful analysis. It is not that this position is 
logically or spiritually respectable; but in many minds it has the status of a 
pressing emotional actuality. It is an established state of mind. It has to be 
talked about. 


1 


The major premise behind this criticism of Catholicism is perfectly sound. 
It is that social and cultural unity is an admirable thing, the great desider- 
atum. Its minor premise is most unfortunate. Ironically, what it wants is 
precisely what it charges to be the diabolical plan of the Catholic Church: 
a union of Church and State. It is very important to grasp this particular 
dynamism in such thinking. 

It would completely reject any universal or international reality that 
may on occasion become the critic of a purely empirical existent, namely, the 
sum total of facts and values that may at any one time constitute Amer- 
icanism. If a church wishes to exist, it must become completely national. 
Worse than that, it must accept the empirical and actually existing morality 
of geographical boundaries. We must consent to American divorce laws, 
birth control, therapeutic but direct abortion; intellectually we must live 
within whatever the status of the public school system may be. If our 
symbolic and effective religious life does not chime with what they conceive 
to be the actual American instinct, it should be dropped. Because the com- 
plete dedication and bridehood of the nun—and the idea of mortification— 
are thus repulsive to the Blanshardian, these should go. What we must 
insist upon many times in all this is that it is literally the map-maker who 
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also becomes the map-maker of morality, religion and the divine ideas. 
It is the disguised return of cujus imperium ejus religio. This is a unity of 
Church and State‘with a vengeance. But its origin is no longer to be located 
in Protestant history; its present origin lies rather in the bourgeois mind 
that requires pledges of security for its own morality and its own rational- 
istic customs, and cannot endure a higher criticism. But of this bourgeois 
mind more later. 
2 

Against this concept of a flat and minimal unity, against this new form of 
“melting-pot” into which not only the Catholic Church but (in all logic) all 
the churches are to be melted down into unity, there are, so far as can be 
seen, only a few substantial and formal protests. And the groups involved 
in the protest form a strange society, bedfellows whom the world never 
thought to see. There is, of course, the Catholic Church, insisting on itself 
as a divine, unmeltable existent. There are Protestants such as the Southern 
Baptists who passionately refuse to allow themselves to be diluted theo- 
logically into a general religious least common denominator. Finally there 
is a growing community of writers, intellectuals, political thinkers, who begin 
to revolt against the “univocal” in the political and social order and who 
insist that the unity we must have should be shaped out of the pluralism 
we do have. The pluralism cannot die in the process. The question each 
one of these groups would in its own way put to the unifier of our American 
society is this: Do you come as a tyrant ready to level down all existing 
institutional realities (and thus effect an incredible union of Church, State 
and everything else) or do you recognize that the unity we all desire is a 
much more subtle and analogous task than you think, requiring much more 
respect for actually existing things than the purely mathematical mind is 
often capable of? 

Thus, at the close of a recent talk by Paul Blanshard to a group of theo- 
logians and students, no less a figure than Einstein rose to deliver an appar- 
ently vehement approval of the eternal Blanshard point and an indication 
of his own fears of Catholicism. I for one do not know what Einstein as a 
great mathematician is talking about, but it is more than possible that he 
does not know what the metaphysician is talking about when the latter 
insists on the impossibility of reducing the diverse orders of the real to a 
univocal concept. 

Over against this very great danger of the mathematical unifier, the 
overly quick “planner” and the contemner of the existent, this review has 
been publishing a series of studies on analogical unity. True analogy has 
two basic qualities: 1. It starts from the diverse orders of the real, accepts 
the latter and lets it stand. 2. Despite its contempt for oversimplifications, 
it has its own respect for unity and sets out with courage to discover (or 
create) proportional likenesses between these different levels of reality. It 
knows that, despite diversity, organisms exist behind it or can be made out 
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of it. In political philosophy it accepts the autonomies of the Church and 
the State and only then sets to seeing how they are or may be conjoined. 
But the first act of metaphysical analogy is tolerance. 

The double dynamism of analogy, toward the liberty of each part of the 
social organism and toward its integration into the organism, goes far toward 
explaining the different historical moments that keep recurring. Before a 
satisfactory organism based on pluralism can be effected, it will be inevitable 
that there will be earlier periods of strain in which the separate elements of 
society have first to achieve their identity. This is true not only of Catholi- 
cism; it has also been true of a phenomenon like unionism. We will always 
have the latter with us and there will always be a justification for it, but it 
has been passing through the awkward stage and must some day enter into a 
larger organic synthesis with other elements of the community. In general 
all attempts at self-identity can cause many gaucheries, most of which are 
understandable and forgivable. They can sometimes call for martyrdom, 
which is altogether praiseworthy—though it does not seem to find sympathy 
from Mr. Blanshard, who quotes disapprovingly those Catholic pronounce- 
ments that the Law of God can never yield to the Law of the State. Finally, 
it is perfectly true that the strain toward the preservation of identity can 
sometimes create an overly aggressive spirit in some Catholics. But the 
ascetical doctrine of the Church has never countenanced this kind of spiritu- 
ality; she has always insisted that Charity is her final doctrine and that she 
can never tolerate a fighting for doctrine that omits the greatest of her 


doctrines. 
3 


It seems altogether worth while to stress that American cultural theorists 
must make the basic decision whether they are to seek the future unity of 
the nation along the lines of an existential pluralism or along those of a 
least common denominator culture. This decision is of the very first 
importance because the proper intuition at this stage will certainly prevent 
many unnecessary stages of bitterness and misunderstanding. Not only 
that, but it will also save us from falling into a degenerate culture. 

Jacques Maritain had put the matter very sharply as early as 1936 in his 
Humanisme Integrale: 

Nothing is vainer than seeking to unite men under a philosophical minimum. Let 
this be as small, as modest, as timid as can be; it will always be the cause of quarrels 
and divisions. And this attempt at a common denominator of opposing convictions can 
only become a path to mediocrity and intellectual cowardice, weakening souls and be- 


traying the rights of truth. 

But then it is necessary to renounce finding the source and principle of the unity of 
the social body in a common profession of faith—whether it be a question of the 
symbol of the apostles as in the middle ages, or the natural religion of Leibniz, or the 
positive philosophy of August Comte, or the minimum supplied by the Kantian morality 
as it was invoked in France by the first theorists of laicism. 
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I would only add that much less than on any of these can social unity 
be based on Blanshardism, or the common denominator of empirical cultural 
unity and conformity. This would be a unity based literally on nothing but 
the bare fact of history. This is the way things are and, if you want citizen- 
ship, you must conform. All disagreement is in bad taste and a threat to 
the safety of those who agree. But unfortunately the situation becomes 
much more serious than this. Even the empirical cultures cannot repress 
the powerful religious drives of human nature and sooner or later they set 
to constructing quasi-religious myths around their little isles of safety. These 
myths are irrational and compulsive, and usually fraudulent; they often 
clothe the weakness and ugliness of their agreements under such titles as the 
right to happiness, freedom, passion, beauty, nationalism, love, free enter- 
prise, American destiny, biological superiority. I have the feeling that we 
do not yet sufficiently recognize, from the lights supplied us by modern 
knowledge of the psyche, that we have a profound hatred of laws given us 
by mere agreement, that we hide our hatred of this kind of minimal culture 
by the creation of these splendid myths. Freud was certainly right in pro- 
posing that the human spirit can be forced to construct religions. He was 
wrong in not seeing that it was the collapse of religion that had forced men 
to hide their hatred of society under the glory of constructed myths. 

We should, therefore, never hide from ourselves the fact that under the 
glory the commonness and the ugliness subsist. We should never be tricked 
into believing that the myth has altered the real. The novelist James T. 
Farrell is responsible for a particularly acute piece of criticism when he 
reveals this common species of deception as it occurred in connection with 
the movie Open City. At least part of its story was an instance of a ubiqui- 
tous attempt to beautify communism with the traditions of splendid religious 
connotations; the splendor of human courage and devotion shines out of the 
communist hero; the priest cannot help but be half on his side. But, says 
Mr. Farrell, this kind of thing is a pure construction, it is an afterthought; 
underneath the splendor the new man of the state, the perfect functionary, 
subsists. Communism is the doctrine of the minimal man seen in the 
clearest fashion, stripped of all the pluralisms of family, regional, cultural 
and mystical devotions. 

It would, indeed, be too ironical to call Mr. Blanshard a communist but the 
final logic of his spirituality is communistic. It is the logic of the minimal 
man. And this man abides under ali of his nice phrases about freedom. 


Finally the Christian himself will remember that if the modern world must 
be fashioned out of pluralism, out of many smaller worlds, this does not 
mean that it is formed out of as many ghettos. He can never consent to lock- 
ing himself up in some quasi-religious corner of the real and refuse to live 
in a pluralism of orders. He will always accept the challenge of living not 
only in the city of God, but in the mutual charity of the city of men. The 
doctrine of analogy we have been talking about will be the new agony of 
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the modern Christian. It is not easy to live in many worlds and the neurotic 
danger, the division of soul and ideals, will always threaten to be severe. 
But how else will one world ever come to birth unless we consent to live in 
many. We are therefore faced with a task in its way much more onerous 
than that of the early Christians who so often had no choice but to leave the 
city of men; more onerous too than that of the citizen of the Middle Ages 
who lived unitedly in a total sacral world. It is only half of the truth to 
say that we live in a fragmented and shattered world; the other half is that, 
in the plan and providence of God, the life of man and society has become 
articulated in a much more complicated way; there are many more autono- 
mies today—and these can only become one if the Christian lives them all 
in his own soul. They will find unity nowhere else. 


2. A MARITAIN ANALYSIS 


JOSEPH W. EVANS 


Jacques MARITAIN’s WRITINGS sHOW that he understands well the nature cf 
that philosophical vocation he early undertook to pursue under the standard 
Vae mihi, si non thomistizavero! They reveal that, for Maritain, to “thomis- 
ticize” has been to “thomisticize” not in the problematic of the thirteenth 
century, but rather in that of the twentieth century. They disclose that the 


thought of St. Thomas has been a living thought in the mind of Maritain; 
that Maritain has realized that, since it is a living thought, it has need cease- 
lessly to grow; that he has caused this living thought to grow in the only 
way a living thought can grow, i.e., through the dynamic, original and crea- 
tive activity of an intellect studying that which is, and studying it under the 
peculiar existential conditions in which it is. In keeping with this, we find 
in Maritain’s works a progressive development of his own thought—a devel- 
opment by deepening and completion, a development of further explication 
and application. Man and the State’ admizably bears this out. 

A juridic pluralism was first ptuposed by Maritain in Freedom in the 
Modern World, published in French in 1933. Maritain could not share then, 
nor does he share now, the somewhat naive and essentialist-inspired optimism 
of many Cathe!ics who foresee religious unity in the very near future. These 
are proue to consider the socio-religious problem as a speculative rather 
tLan a practical problem. They would deal with it in such a way that they 
would hope for a solution through an analysis of religious concepts and the 
deduction of a universally valid judgment, rather than through the considera- 
tion of actual conditions in which adjustments must be made. Maritain’s 


1 MAN AND THE StaTE. By Jacques Maritain. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. Pp. x, 219. $3.50. 
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pluralism in this matter is an existential solution offered as the most that can 
be hoped for in a society in which there is and will be religious disunity 
either indeterminately or certainly for a very long time. He suggests that 
the widespread religious diversity of the modern world requires that the 
State, in matters that have at once and indissolubly a civil and a religious 
aspect, should grant different juridic systems to different religious groups 
within civil society. 

However, despite the clarifications afforded in True Humanism and Raison 
et Raisons, it is in Man and the State that Maritain gives both the clearest 
expression of this proposed juridic pluralism and the most intellectually satis- 
fying grounding of it in sound moral principles. The legislator in a Chris- 
tianly inspired body politic—and this is the political society Maritain has in 
mind—could never and should never endorse or approve any way of conduct 
contrary to natural law, but he could and should tolerate certain ways of 
conduct that depart in some measure from the natural law. The principle 
that the common good of political society is a true end, and even the ultimate 
end in the temporal order, would require that civil legislation be adjusted 
so as to permit the different ways of conduct of different religious groups, 
since these religious groups will conceive differently the meaning of life and 
the proper modes of behavior in the pursuit of the common good. The 
principle of the lesser evil requires that the legislator look to the common 
good, tolerate religious disunity, and in his political wisdom even accord 
different juridic systems to certain religious groups, i.e., to those religious 
groups which would be institutionally recognized. The principle that law 
must be possible and be imposed on men only according to their condition, 
would further justify, and even require, the legislator’s recognizing the 
actually different moral feelings and capabilities of men of different creeds, 
and therefore his granting legal validity to different moral codes. 

Maritain was also aware, in Freedom in the Modern World, that the unity 
of a pluralist society would not be the unity of essence or of constitution 
which is assured from above by the profession of one same faith. On the 
contrary, it would be the less perfect unity of becoming, yet a real unity, 
though more material than formal. It would be the unity of orientation 
which, proceeding from a common aspiration and traversing heterogeneous 
and sometimes very deficient levels of culture, would aim at a form of life 
compatible with the person’s supratemporal interests and with the person’s 
aspirations for that freedom of autonomy which is a terminal freedom. Such 
a minimal unity, Maritain affirmed in True Humanism (p. 165, n. 1), would 
nevertheless be a truly organic unity. He realized that this position required 
some explanation. If men are of different creeds, will not their different 
spiritual points of view give rise to different views on the temporal? Will 
they not conceive differently the form of life most in accord with the person’s 
supratemporal interests? Will they not be at great variance as to the nature 
of the common good of civil society and the freedom of autonomy proper 
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to the human person? It would appear that there cannot be in such a society 
a sufficient degree of good fellowship and mutual cooperation to give that 
society even a minimal unity. 

But Maritain disagrees. In the article “Who Is My Neighbour?” which 
appeared in Kansoming the Time, Maritain argued that there can be good 
fellowship in such a society. He was careful to point out that the basis of 
this good fellowship was not to be sought in any doctrinal compromise, in 
any common minimum of doctrinal identity. Rather, it was to be found in 
friendship, both in natural friendship and in that supernatural friendship 
which consists in a mutual love in and for God. This rapprochement between 
believers of different religious denominations—a rapprochement accom- 
plished first on the religious and spiritual level itself—should extend, on the 
temporal leyel, to common action (doubtless not completely free from all 
opposition and conflict) , to a real cooperation for the good of temporal society. 

However, “Who Is My Neighbour?” even when taken in conjunction with 
Freedom in the Modern World and True Humanism, still did not explain 
clearly how this cooperation could be realized. Man and the State, especially 
the chapter “The Rights of Man,” does this. Friendship alone would not 
suffice. There must be for this communal activity some common principles, 
a certain basic community of doctrine: “. . . a society of free men implies 
basic tenets which are at the core of its very existence. A genuine democracy 
implies a fundamental agreement between minds and wills on the bases of life 
in common; it is aware of itself and of its principles, and it must be capable 
of defending and promoting its own conception of social and political life; 
it must bear within itself a common human creed, the creed of freedom” 
(p. 109). Maritain insists, however, that this common creed or faith is not 
a religious, but rather a civic or secular one: it is not of the order of religious 
and eternal life, but rather of the order of secular and temporal life. He 
insists, too, that this creed is not at all a set of universally proclaimed theoreti- 
cal conceptions, but rather a set of practical tenets, i.e., a set of “practical 
conclusions” or of “practical points of convergence.” Maritain is confident 
that these may be had, and his confidence is rooted in the fact that all men 
have a same human nature. Every man has the same intellectual nature, and 
every human intellect suffers the attraction of the same intelligible objects. 
This connatural knowledge has been quickened, certainly as regards practical 
conclusions, by the leaven of the Gospel. Maritain would argue from this 
that, since the aim of society is a practical aim, agreement among its members 
can be achieved, not on the basis of same theoretical conceptions of the 
world, man, and knowledge, but rather on the basis of same practical con- 
clusions. Such convergence toward same practical conclusions, imple- 
mented as it would be by analogically the same practical principles, would 
make possible truly effective communal activity among men of different 
spiritual (religious or philosophical) convictions. 

Maritain has always held that the body politic has certain duties toward 
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God and that it must collaborate effectively with the Church. However, his 
insistence on this tenet, especially in Freedom in the Modern World and 
True Humanism, did not prevent his critics, and among them many Spanish 
theologians, from accusing him of theological liberalism, at least as regards 
any attitude to be assumed by the body politic toward the Church. “Church 
and State,” Chapter VI of Man and the State, is the most definitive expression 
by Maritain of his thought on this perennial problem. He makes it clear 
at the outset that his concept of the Church is the Catholic one, and that 
therefore his remarks will apply only in an indirect and qualified manner 
to the relation between the State and other Churches. He applies throughout 
the chapter a distinction he makes so clearly in Chapter I, “The People and 
the State,” i.e., the distinction between the body politic and the State—a dis- 
tinction which, as elucidated here, is itself one of the best examples of further 
refinement brought by Maritain to his social and political philosophy. The 
body politic is the people organized under just laws and together pursuing 
a common good. The State is simply the particular agency which has espe- 
cial care of the common good, and of the direction of the people to this 
common good. Now, Maritain maintains that there is required, first of all, 
that most general and indirect form of cooperation—on the part of both the 
body politic and the State—which would consist in their being more fully 
what they ought to be, i.e., in their striving to realize fully their own ends, 
in their own regard for the natural law, and in their organizing of society 
according to the demands of justice. A good political order will indirectly 
aid the Church, so far as it indirectly assists the human person in regard 
to his eternal destiny. There is required now also—on the part of the State 
especially—-the public acknowledgment of the existence of God. The supreme 
governing body in a really and vitally Christian political society (and again 
this is the society Maritain has in mind) would be conscious of, and would 
give public expression to, the faith which inspired that society. But Maritain 
holds that there would be required still further cooperation of political 
society with the Church. There would be required—on the part of the State 
especially—that most actual, though negative, cooperation which would con- 
sist in “the recognition and guarantee by the State of the full freedom of the 
Church.” There would be required—on the part of the body politic espe- 
cially—that positive cooperation between the body politic and the Church 
which would consist in the body politic’s “asking the assistance of the 
Church for its own temporal common good . . . the body politic, its free 
agencies and institutions, using their own freedom of existential activity 
within the framework of laws, would ask more of the Church. They would 
ask, on the basis of freedom and equality of rights for all citizens, her co- 
operation in the field of all the activities which aim at enlightening human 
minds and life. They would positively facilitate the religious, social, and 
educational work by means of which she—as well as the other spiritual or 
cultural groups whose helpfulness for the common good would be recognized 
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by them—freely cooperates in the common welfare. By removing obstacles 
and opening the doors, the body politic, its free agencies and institutions, 
would positively facilitate the effort of the apostles of the Gospel to go to 
the masses and share their life, to assist the social and moral work of the 
nation, to provide people with leisure worthy of human dignity, and to de- 
velop within them the sense of liberty and fraternity” (pp. 178-179). 
Maritain has by now assumed the proportions of a classic writer. The 
development of his thought in this latest book on a classical subject—a 
subject on which he has reflected much since Pius XI’s condemnation of 
L’ Action Frangaise first prompted him to investigate social and political 
problems—confirms and advances his classic stature. : 


3. SCHOLARSHIP AND EMOTIONAL VOLTAGE 


j. M. O'NEILL 


A FEW YEARS AGO “a small group of Church leaders met under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. John R. Mott” to select “a competent historian to prepare a 
book on the attitudes of the various communions toward democracy.” This 
group eventually “organized as the Committee on Religious Tolerance, later 
related to the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America.” Dr. James 
Hastings Nichols, Associate Professor of Church History in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, was the committee’s first 
choice for this undertaking. So writes Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin in the Fore- 
word to the book' which has recently come from the press. 

Dr. Coffin remarks further that the views expressed in this book are not 
necessarily those of the Federal Council or its committees, and the author 
in his Preface “doubts the value of a neutral objectivity in such matters” 
and says that an analysis of the “contributions and resistances, both direct 
and indirect, offered to the several types of modern democracy by the chief 
Christian Churches . . . will carry a high emotional voltage.” Neither Dr. 
Coffin’s routine disclaimer nor Dr. Nichols’ remarks on objectivity and emo- 
tional voltage are sufficiently persuasive to excuse either the sponsors or the 
author for the low level of scholarship in this volume. Wherever this work 
touches on Catholicism in relation to democracy it is a pitiful example of 
inaccuracy in scholarship. Mr. Nichols expresses a desire “to be challenged 
and corrected for any deviations from accuracy and fairness.” It is a 
pleasure to accept his challenge. 


There are more ways than one of being inaccurate in scholarship. Mr. 


Nichols’ way is chiefly that which Will Herberg phrased (in Commentary) 


1 Democracy and the Churches, by James Hastings Nichols (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press). 
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in his penetrating characterization of Paul Blanshard’s work. He “confuses 
documentation with validity.” 

In his “Suggested Readings” (pp. 283-284), under the topic “the political 
influence of the Roman Church in Britain and America between wars,” Mr. 
Nichols mentions five items: for Britain, C. J. Cadoux, Roman Catholicism 
and Freedom; for the United States, E. Boyd Barrett, Rome Stoops to Con- 
quer; George Seldes, The Catholic Crisis; Paul Blanshard, American Freedom 
and Catholic Power; George LaPiana, A Totalitarian Church in a Democratic 
State. No degree of exactness in quoting from, or referring to, such works 
can constitute accurate, competent scholarship in the field of Catholic doc- 
trine and practice concerning the relation of Catholicism to democracy in 
Britain and the United States. Despite some passages of sound reporting 
and fair comment in some of these books, no scholar should call any one of 
them either fair or scholarly in this particular area. In attacking Catholics 
as citizens of a free society these authors rely almost exclusively on the 
argumentative techniques of biased or uninformed interpretation, assumption, 
assertion, and repetition—with footnotes! 

Mr. Nichols follows an identical pattern with occasional references to these 
earlier instances of the same invalid substitutes for proof. He offers no 
sound evidence (there being none to offer) in his attack on his Catholic 
neighbors. The writers in this whole nonsense procession are like the 
natives of some fantastic island who were said to make their living by taking 
in each other’s washing. 


Mr. Nichols does not use the easily available modern American works 
of Catholic scholars in the field of Catholicism and democracy such as Wilfrid 
Parsons’ Which Way Democracy?, V. F. Sheppard’s Religion and the Con- 
cept of Democracy, and Better Men for Better Times, by The Commission 
on American Citizenship. He has only one reference (p. 138) to Rommen’s 
The State in Catholic Thought to document his (Nichols’) remark that the 
“neo-Suarezians have tried to rescue [sic] Leo and Thomas Aquinas from the 
absolutism. . . .” Mr. Nichols clinches this matter with a supposition plus 
a bizarre concept of the doctrine of Infallibility: “If we are to suppose that 
Leo might have wished later (had he not been so infallible) that he had so 
phrased Diuturnum Illud as to leave room for the Suarezian version of 
popular sovereignty,” . . . But Rommen’s name is omitted from Mr. Nichols’ 
index. 

Maritain’s name is given four times in Mr. Nichols’ text and appears in 
his index. However, only one quotation from Maritain is used, concerning 
Franco’s contribution to international Communism (p. 177), not, however, 
with a reference to Maritain’s work, but to Mendizabal’s Martyrdom of Spain. 
This is followed by Mr. Nichols’ remark that “Maritain did not say, that if 
there is anyone in Europe who really worked successfully for international 
Communism, it is Stalin, and also Pope Pius XI and his secretary of state 
Pacelli, of whose whole policy of backing Fascists in this period General 


Franco is a fair sample.” 
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Mr. Nichols publishes no formal bibliography, but in his section on “Sug- 
gested Readings,” he mentions one of Maritain’s books, The Rights of Man 
and Natural Law, as exhibiting the “hopeless contradictions and incoherencies 
of the democratic Catholic position.” 


No informed person would quarrel seriously with the release of “high 
emotional voltage” if it were used by an exhorter (rather than a scholar) 
to illuminate the Protestant contributions to democracy. These are im- 
pressive and unquestioned. Nor would such a person be greatly disturbed 
if the bolts should strike the statements of some Catholics who were at some 
time antidemocratic in certain circumstances in some countries. However, 
the gathering of statements opposing democracy by Catholics of other times 
and places is not scholarship; it is only busy work. Moreover, the accumu- 
lation when gathered is as irrelevant to the belief of American Catholics as 
a similar accumulatiun of unfortunate statements by Protestants of other 
times and countries—including Luther, Calvin, Knox and Wesley—would be 
to the beliefs of American Protestants. 

The best evidence of Catholic doctrine and practice in reference to Amer- 
ican democracy, American civil liberties, and our American system of the 
relation of government to religion (or church and state) is to be found in 
the teaching of the American Catholic bishops, the priests, and the teachers 
in the schools and colleges, in the speeches and writings of American Catholic 
laymen, and in the record as citizens of the whole body of American Cath- 
olics. We have now the harvest of nearly two centuries of such evidence. 
Mr. Nichols ignores most of this, and constantly misrepresents the American 
bishops whose record is plain from John Carroll down to date. 

When Mr. Nichols says something that might be taken as a good word 
for things Catholic, he usually cancels the compliment by an accompanying 
remark: “The Jesuit periodical America atoned in part for its continual 
subtle anti-Semitism by standing: vigorously for Negro rights” (p. 250). 
The “hierarchy supported a N.C.W.C. Rural Life Bureau in 1921” because 
“Roman Catholicism must be planted in the high-birth-rate Protestant coun- 
try side if it was to maintain its position in America” (p. 251). Mr. Nichols 
pays some compliment to Catholicism in the fields of industrial relations, 
and economic and social policy in general. But lest some reader should think 
well in some way of the ancient Church he remarks that “Rome was also 
using the position so gained to campaign against liberal democracy in 
politics, both domestic and foreign” (p. 249). He writes that the “contribu- 
tions of the Church’s social and economic policy were due to its location 
among the urban workers, and these contributions, however important, were 
only accidentally democratic, and were used by the hierarchy as stepping 
stones for its further undemocratic program” (p. 278). 


Mr. Nichols writes: “How then shall we understand the ignorance of 
American Catholic laity and of Al Smith as to their duties to oppose the 
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American constitutional system? Much of the answer lies in certain princi- 
ples and procedures of the confessional” (p. 102). The technique, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nichols, is “If your penitent is a convinced liberal democrat . . . 
then do not convert his ignorant misdemeanors into conscious sin by teaching 
him how the Church has condemned liberal democracy. . . . If Al Smith had 
won the election, it would then have been his confessor’s duty to inform 
him of what Rome required of him, even at the risk of leading Mr. Smith 
into intolerable tensions and probably mortal sin. . . . It is on these highly 
rationalized principles that the Catholic population in a liberal democratic 
country are left with a minimal sense of obligation to such political principles 
as are taught in Rome, until they are in sight of the power to put them 
into effect” (p. 103). Mr. Nichols documents these insults to the “Catholic 
population” of his country by references to three books. He does not, how- 
ever, quote any passages from these books which would enable the reader to 
assess his workmanship in concocting the above absurdities. 

In reference to what he calls “the American constitutional separation of 
Church and State” with no explanation of what he means by this ambiguous 
slogan which is in no American constitution, Mr. Nichols writes (p. 265) : 
“The Vatican, of course, has never concealed its desire to change the Ameri- 
can Constitution in this regard to a regime of Roman privilege and official 
intolerance. The American laity and even prelates, however, continued 
through the °30’s to dissimulate on this matter. In public such heretical 
manifestos as Al Smith’s Credo of an American Catholic were allowed to 
pass without conspicuous rebuke, while in its school system the hierarchy 
was laboring to bring the laity to the official line. . . .” (p. 265). “Smith 
had to repudiate the authority of the papal encyclicals to stay in the running” 
(p. 247). Concerning the principle of civil tolerance of the various religions, 
equality before the law, which American Catholics have supported clearly 
and emphatically throughout our history, Mr. Nichols writes that the “first, 
and still very cautious, public attack on the principle made by the American 
episcopate came in its letter of November 1948” (p. 266). 

In his repetition of these ancient falsehoods of the Knownothings, the 
A.P.A., and the K.K.K., Mr. Nichols provides no evidence of the Catholic 
ignorance, the Vatican desire, or the dissimulation of the prelates and laity. 
He presents no substantiation for his claim that Smith repudiated the au- 
thority of the papal encyclicals. If Smith’s Credo was heretical, then Ameri- 
can Catholic bishops have been constantly and consistently heretical. 

On the bishops’ letter of November, 1948, Mr. Nichols has a footnote 
reference to La Piana’s lectures mentioned above. If Mr. Nichols has read 
these lectures, and knows American constitutional and social history, he 
knows that the lectures exhibit, along with some passages of accurate in- 
formation, simple nonsense in regard to American Catholic teaching, belief, 
and practice. If he has read the bishops’ letter of November, 1948, he knows 
that what he characterizes as an “attack” was only a common criticism of the 
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Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case. This criticism was phrased 
in substantially the same words as those of a press release of the previous 
June signed by a group of twenty-five Protestant ministers and educators, 
including Reinhold Niebuhr, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles W. Gilkey, 
Justin Roe Nixon, and Henry P. Van Dusen. Further, the position of both 
the Catholic bishops and the Protestant ministers was in agreement with 
that of the American Bar Association Journal, Professor Edward S. Corwin, 
and the consistent interpretation of the First Amendment by every American 
President, every Congress in history, and every relevant Supreme Court de- 
cision before that in the McCollum case. 

Had Mr. Nichols read the letter of the bishops, and wished to give his 
readers their true position, he could have quoted the bishops’ words: “We 
feel with deep conviction that for the sake of both good citizenship and re- 
ligion there should be a reaffirmation of our original American tradition of 
free cooperation between government and religious bodies—cooperation 
involving no special privilege to any religious group and no restriction on 
the religious liberty of any citizen. We solemnly disclaim any intent or 
desire to alter this prudent and fair American policy of government in deal- 
ing with the delicate problems that have their source in the divided religious 
allegiance of our citizens.” Any scholar who wishes intelligent readers to 
believe that all of the over five hundred Cathclic bishops of America have 
been heretics or hypocrites throughout our entire history should offer some 
grounding other than a reference to La Piana’s lectures. 

Mr. Nichols was evidently aware of this position of the American bishops. 
He mentions occasionally the statements of Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland, Bishop Spalding, and others. He could have filled a long chapter— 
or a whole book—with similar statements had he wished. An example of his 
method is found in his treatment of the position of Cardinal Gibbons (pp. 
142-143). He writes that Pope Leo XIII “was rather indulgent to Gibbons’ 
andacious oration in Rome in 1887, on the advantages of the American 
separation of Church and State over European establishments,” and that 
“Gibbons had held that if he could change the American Constitution, he 
would not alter a word.” But Mr. Nichols is disturbed (p. 144) by the 
Pope’s statement that it would be erroneous to conclude “that it would be 
universally lawful or expedient” to adopt the American system. The Pope’s 
statement about the universality of the fitness of the American system seems 
largely borne out by the total history of the human race. No other country, 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or pagan, has ever adopted it. Had Mr. Nichols 
wished to draw upon the work of a contemporary Protestant scholar (Religi- 
ous Liberty, by Professor M. Searle Bates of Union Theological Seminary) 
he could have demonstrated to his readers that the record of granting liberty 
and equality before the law to dissenters in Catholic and Protestant countries 
is substantially equal. 

Understanding rather than antagonism among American readers would 
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have been promoted if Mr. Nichols had coupled with his references to 
conditions in Spain and South America similar references to Sweden, 
in which conditions are substantially parallel. Fairness and truth 
would also require the explanation that the conditions of which he dis- 
approves in some Catholic countries are not the consequences of Catholic 
doctrine (they are not found in other Catholic countries as Ireland and 
Belgium), and that American Catholics neither approve of them nor desire 
to duplicate them in America—as I am confident that most American Protes- 
tants neither approve nor desire to import to America the restrictions on 
Catholics in Sweden. 


A good example of Mr. Nichols’ failure in scholarship is that of his treat- 
ment of the Syllabus of Errors. He does not explain what the Syllabus is. 
It is a list of propositions culled from and referring to a series of previous 
documents in which the ideas mentioned in the Syllabus are discussed and 
explained at some length. No scholar can be ready to deal accurately with 
the Syllabus without studying the original documents. Further, a scholar 
should realize that the Syllabus is not an ex cathedra pronouncement, and 
that some of the original documents were not offered as infallible statements 
(since they dealt with specific policies in particular countries, not with uni- 
versal doctrine in faith or morals). 

Mr. Nichols opens his scattered attack on the Syllabus with the remark 
that it “condemned every essential principle of the Christian democratic 
faith stated in Lincoln’s Second Inaugural within a twelvemonth of its de- 
livery” (p. 80). This sweeping pronouncement is neither explained nor 
substantiated in any way. 

The nature of the Syllabus, and the fact that it was bitterly attacked by 
those who did not understand it, made explanations by Catholic scholars 
inevitable. Mr. Nichols refers to these (p. 101) as Catholic attempts to 
“explain” the Syllabus (with explain in quotation marks). Cardinal New- 
man, he writes, “wriggled and squirmed” (p. 101). This is his summation 
of Newman’s brilliant and scholarly “Letter to the Duke of Norfolk.” In 
Germany, Bishop Ketteler “embarked on similar qualifications. The con- 
demnation . . ., he urged, referred only to specific situations.” This was, 
of course, the plain truth. “Bishop Dupanloup in France, again, made . . 
minimizing interpretations.” 

This presentation of the writings of three such men as Newman, Ketteler, 
and Dupanloup, on an intricate matter which Mr. Nichols (we must assume) 
has neglected to study, is given without even one footnote or other substan- 
tiation attached to it. He reports that “some 360 bishops wrote him [Dupan- 
loup] in gratitude” (pp. 101-102). This would seem to indicate that Bishop 
Dupanloup was orthodox and helpful in explaining the Syllabus. But Mr. 
Nichols follows this item with a typical undocumented remark: “Such a 
demonstration forced the pope to swallow his bile and accept Dupanloup’s 
book. Pius was not pleased, however, with these interpreters. He did not 
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care for these refinements as to which ‘liberty’ and ‘progress’ he condemned. 
He meant liberty and progress.” Mr. Nichols clearly wants his readers to 
believe, contrary to the evidence of the original documents and all scholarly 
commentaries on the Syllabus, that the Pope condemned all liberty and all 
progress. 


“Evidence as to the operations of the Roman agents in Government service 
is not generally accessible,” writes Mr. Nichols (p. 256). He seems to 
assume that ample evidence exists if only it could be found. Not having 
found any, he gives his readers the following, necessarily without any evidence 
of the truth of any of it. It was in foreign policy, according to Mr. Nichols, 
that the “Roman hierarchy, in contrast to Protestantism, most conspicuously 
injured liberal democracy. . . . Here more than anywhere else the alien char- 
acter of the Roman Catholic community in America was evident” (p. 255). 

“The fact [sic] that Catholics are under discipline to obey Italian prelates 
on pain of eternal damnation as well as various lesser discomforts has never 
been digested by the American people. The fact [sic] that Roman Catholics 
are bound in certain official positions, such as judges, police officials, diplo- 
matic agents, to serve the Roman curia even contrary to the instructions of 
the community whose officers they are was believed only with reluctance” 
(p. 256). 

“The Catholic masses were democratic in sympathy,” Mr. Nichols writes, 
“but the pro-Fascist hierarchy was able to lash them into a virtually mono- 
lithic front” (p. 260). He asks the rhetorical question, “But what is a 
Catholic conscience against the bishop’s party line?” (p. 262). Evidently 
Mr. Nichols avoided seeking an answer to this question from any informed 
Catholic. Actual information would have interfered too much with the dis- 
charge of that “high emotional voltage” which propels a university professor 
into the kind of debauch in which Mr. Nichols is here indulging. 

Mr. Nichols quotes George Seldes: “It is questionable whether there were 
a round dozen priests who refrained from using their pulpits for pro-Franco 
purposes” (p. 261). It would be surprising to see actual evidence that a 
dozen priests in all America used “their pulpits for pro-Franco purposes.” 
Some of them doubtless preferred Franco to his opponents—as did some non- 
Catholics. The Catholic pulpit, however, is rarely used as a rostrum for 
political discussion. Such occasions are so startling as to be almost unfor- 
gettable. I can recall just three in a long life of hearing what is said in 
Catholic pulpits over a large part of the United States, and none was pro- 
Franco. The “persistently antidemocratic clerical pressure on American 
foreign policy reached its culmination at the end of the 1930’s with the 
establishment of Roosevelt’s ‘personal’ diplomatic representative at the 
Vatican,” says Mr. Nichols (p. 264). This statement makes liars of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Cordell Hull. But they were only President of the United 
States and Secretary of State, so why should their word prevail against that 
of Mr. Blanshard and Mr. Nichols? 
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Mr. Nichols repeats in various ways the ancient slander of the Pope as 
directing the political and social decisions of American Catholics, with no 
evidence, of course, and with no recognition of the voluminous evidence to 
the contrary all around him. “The Catholic citizen, like the Soviet citizen, 
is expected to acclaim a party line” (p. 140). On the same page he refers to 
the bishops as the “political bosses” of “modern Catholics.” 

He speaks of “the Holy See as the government of all Catholics” (p. 265), of 
the pope as the “political sovereign over American and other Catholics,” 
and reports (p. 266) that “the weight of American Catholicism was con- 
sistently and often successfully thrown on the side of antidemocratic foreign 
policy on orders from Italy” (p. 266). “The authority of the priest over 
the laity, the coordination of the episcopate, and the direct control of Rome 
over the whole has steadily increased in America” (p. 277). He even 
stoops to an attack on the Sacrament of Penance that is reminiscent of the 
days of Maria Monk. “The chief political device that is unique to the Roman 
Church is, of course, the confessional . . . in a Catholic country confession 
spoils all its machinery, for it destroys the independence of electors, of repre- 
sentatives, of functionaries, and of the sovereign . . . in a Catholic country 
there is no such thing as a secret ballot” (p. 147). 

“The general Catholic policy in America of living in a self-imposed cul- 
tural ghetto” is charged by Mr. Nichols, and explained as due to the prefer- 
ence of the clergy “to constrict American Catholics into colonies, chiefly in 
the large cities of the Northeast, in which they could enjoy theocratic clerical 
rule and from which they could make demands and sorties on the larger State 
and culture” (p. 254). 

“Roman Catholicism,” according to Mr. Nichols, “still yearns for the 
absolute monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth century” (p. 211). 
On the same page, speaking of “the present Roman Catholic crusade against 
Communism,” he says that “politically speaking, this is a family row... . 
Natural affinity may yet one day unite these two most deadly enemies of 
man’s freedom” (p. 211). 


“Roman Catholicism, ruled its infallible head, is committed to the princi- 
ples of the Index and the Inquisition, that is to say, censorship and terrorism, 
as means of controlling all Catholic populations” (p. 96). . . . “Roman 
Catholicism in this generation made a systematic attack on the ganglia of 
American culture and social control, the schools, press, radio, movies, courts, 
police, military, labor movements, foreign service, as well as political parties” 
(p. 246). The “tactics used in advancing the social and political ambitions 
of the Roman bishops . . . consisted in the use of totalitarian techniques of 
censorship and terrorism against the freedom of communication and dis- 
cussion essential to the continuance of democracy” (p. 252). 

“The censorship by boycott, which terrorizes virtually every American 
newspaper, book publisher and distributor, magazine publisher, movie pro- 
ducer and theater owner, newsstand owner and librarian, is far more wide- 
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spread and more morally corrupting than is generally realized. It withdraws 
a sixth of the American people from participation in democratic policy- 
making by making it a sin for them to listen to the other side on any social 
or political issue where the prelates have taken a line . . . the hierarchy . . . 
was elaborating totalitarian techniques for controlling all means of public 
communication and for foreclosing the possibility of democratic discussion” 
(p. 252). 

The Catholic Church “holds such control over the means of communica- 
tion—press, radio, and screen—that it is unlikely that much will henceforth 
be heard through them against the Roman Church. Non-Catholic America 
is now silent on the subject of the Roman Church and somewhat apprehen- 
sive of this new leviathan squatting in the Puritan heritage” (p. 245). 

Statements of a Catholic official or organization, pro or con, about a 
book, play or movie, are no more censorship than are the statements of book 
reviewers and drama critics in the secular press. Any person’s reaction 
to any of the above must necessarily be on his own responsibility. None of 
the agencies mentioned has, in our society, any power to enforce its opinion 
on anyone. Yet Mr. Nichols simply assumes the opposite of all the above, 
and presents it to his readers with no attempt to substantiate any of it. 

This book of Mr. Nichols is one of a number of similar volumes published 
in the last two years attacking the intelligence, the honesty, and the loyalty 
of American Catholics. The press is currently well supplied with advertise- 
ments, book reviews, and news stories which prove that there is no censor- 
ship which prevents attacks on Catholicism and American Catholics. In 
fact, this activity seems to be a lucrative business. If this barrage repre- 
sents the “silence” of non-Catholic America, and the “censorship” by the 
Catholic hierarchy which “terrorizes” the American publishers, I trust our 
country may be spared the roar of battle which would doubtless arise if 
Mr. Nichols and his co-workers could break the silence, and prohibit Ameri- 
can Catholics (especially if they happened to be bishops) from having and 
expressing positions on moral, political, or international questions. 

I have enough respect for the Puritan heritage in America to believe that 
it does not need, and cannot profit by, the kind of defense that Mr. Nichols 
furnishes. The legitimate heirs who are willing to learn about Catholic 
doctrine, and to accept unquestioned historical facts, seem to have no diffi- 
culty in living, or “squatting,” amicably with neighbors who cherish the 
older Christian heritage of Catholicism. 

Unless responsible Protestant scholars will take the trouble carefully to 
examine such work as Democracy and the Churches, and be willing to recog- 
nize it for the perversion of Catholicism and American history which it is, the 
result must ultimately be worse for Protestantism than for Catholicism. 
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MIRROR OF THE MAGAZINES 


Notes ON FREEDOM 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL, QUESTIONS under discussion in the contemporary 
reviews during these recent months has of course been the question of pre- 
serving liberty, of acting with internal liberty when the nation’s freedom is 
endangered from the outside. There are two positions that are accepted by 
most writers and commentators as the extremes between which some healthy 
middle ground must be achieved. These are the positions on the one hand of 
the pure liberal who is concerned only with freedom, and, on the other hand, 
of Senator McCarthy. In between, a broad mass of expression insists that 
there is a judicious middle position which does not involve compromises and 
which extracts all that is good from the extremists. 

Has a substantial part of the nation swung over spiritually to either one 
of these two poles? Certainly and obviously not to liberalism—for the 
liberals are admittedly on the defensive. There is, indeed, a somewhat 
esoteric sense of the word in which, according to some, the whole nation 
may be indicted for a form of liberalism—where the doctrine is taken (from 
a hundred other possible forms of definition) as a refusal of complete com- 
mitment. For example, an article entitled “The American Temperament” 
by David L. Cohn (The Atlantic, September, 1951) tells us how much the 
American people resents the decisions that are being forced upon it: 


Above all, perhaps, we want to be let alone to enjoy our comforts . . . wanting little, 
there is much we do not want. We do not wish to lead the free world, with all that that 
entails of blood and treasure. That role was not sought by us but thrust upon us by 
destiny. It infuriates us that we cannot evade destiny; that we must lead or perish. . . . 
We are profoundly disconcerted and frustrated, I suggest, because we refuse to accept 
the basic biological premise that the inescapable imperative of living is struggle . . . 
you know, or ought to know, since this is the hallmark of being adult, that while every- 
thing is for sale in the world’s bazaars, a price is attached for every item; often a high 


price. 

That this was the case at the time of the Korea outbreak is surely true. 
But whether it is true now, whether it will be true at publication time, is 
another question. There are many who think that we have settled down 
spiritually and have decided to accept the “all or nothing” issue. The 
announcement of the explosion of the second Russian A-bomb caused no 
excitement at all and up to the moment it is surely amazing how the economy 
has steered adroitly through the difficulties of a relative prosperity and in- 
creasingly enormous arming. It is barely possible that the newspapers and 
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the politicians are wrong and that the people are far calmer and stronger 
than either. 

If a “liberal” America is out of the question, is it true, then, that we have 
swung over to the other extreme of fear, hysteria and the destruction of 
interior liberty? Here the writers are divided. Some are afraid of the 


trend. 
A typically “worried” article is “Security and Liberty” by Laurence Sears 


(The American Scholar, Spring, 1951). Mr. Sears suggests that we have been 
losing our rights in the search for security and he questions whether in the 
process “we are even gaining security.” He continues: 


George Kennan of the State Department has recently warned us that the atmosphere 
in Washington is rapidly reaching the point where few sensitive and gifted men will 
continue in governmental services. The present procedure drives good men from govern- 
ment employ at a time when we need the best there are. It creates a feeling of panic 
at a time when sense and sanity are needed . . . the Kremlin must be watching our 
loss of confidence in our leaders and our institutions, and the breakdown of our morals, 


with gratitude and glee. 


But credit must be given to a former managing editor of the Nation, 
Robert Bendiner, for an extremely well-balanced appraisal of the American 
situation of the moment, in an article entitled “Has Anti-Communism Wrecked 
Our Liberties?” (Commentary, July, 1951). He is no less forthright in con- 
demning the evils noted by Mr. Sears. But the sum total of his article is 
a lecture to those who are altogether too eager to cry “hysteria,” “panic!” 

Mr. Bendiner divides the country into three parts: into those “who in fact 
do their best to generate anti-Red hysteria, and those who are eager at every 
moment to cry hysteria, either out of neurotic fear or to sharpen political 
axes of their own. . . . But at this juncture in our national life, it is equally 
important to understand and to state explicitly that these two extremes do 
not represent the republic” (italics ours to indicate the third member of his 
division). 

He lists the good against the bad, the suppressive measures and the fear 
over against the refusal to be panicked and the calm rationality of our 
courts—and decides that we have done more than well. Europe, indeed, 
has a bad impression of us but that picture is distorted. He blames the 
liberals for some of this distortion, and this proclamation of fear throughout 
the land “is no service to liberalism.” Of 3,225,000 present or prospective 
government workers, only 328 persons have been dismissed, and our total 
procedure against the internal enemy is one which “if open to serious criti- 
cism, is still considerably less than hysterical.” And over against the reac- 
tionary drive of the early 1920’s (“the underlying purpose of that earlier 
campaign was to head off the rising trade union movement by identifying it 
with Bolshevism”), we must remember that our present fears are real and 
objective. His middle-of-the-road advice to the liberals is: 
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. . . defenders of liberty have a duty to do more than simply wail over McCarthyism. 
They have an obligation to fight the enemies of liberty on both the right and the left. 
This means recognizing and opposing the Communists and their champions for what 
they are, no matter how much aid and comfort that might give the McCarthys of the 
country; and it means combatting the McCarthys themselves for their crass attempts 
to exploit the justified hostility toward Communists for their own political purposes. 
This cannot be done by crying “Hysteria!” every time a Communist is exposed, on the 
ground that his political beliefs are private. 


One can watch the growth of a firmer, less feminine concept of democracy 
among the liberals. There is the feeling that only the men of convictions are 
entitled to speak about liberty. For example, the kind of article called “The 
Balanced Mind,” by W. H. Alexander (Queen’s Quarterly, Spring, 1951) is 
no longer satisfactory. There is, indeed, a need of the balanced mind and 
Mr. Alexander has very many fine things to say on this subject but it is no 
longer adequate to say that “liberalism in the social converse of men with 
men is the true basis of a democratic state.” 

One would think that the pages written above by Mr. Bendiner and those 
by the poet Peter Viereck (“Sermons of Self-Destruction,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, Aug. 18, 1951) had almost been written by the same hand. 
The latter, who is not noted for softer modes of expression, puts the matter 
in the following way, as he describes the new responsibilities of the true 
liberal (there is a growing demand for the abolition of that “label”) : 


Very well then, let us continue to resist witch-hunt hysteria. But let us also resist 
hysteria about hysteria, the present witch-hunt against witch-hunts. . . . The Nation 
mentality and the Hearst-McCarthy mentality need each other, feed on each other, and 
are both wrong. Though their noise sounds deafening to Europe, both these hysterical 
extremes are unrepresentative (Europe, please note!) of American public opinion. 


And after praising the specific kind of liberalism of The Economist, Parti- 
san Review, The New Leader, Commonweal, and Commentary (as “the 
soundest and boldest most incisive opponents of the liberalism of suicide”) 
he makes this plea for a unity between opposing camps: 


It would be tragic to split anti-soviet unity by fratricidal wranglings between con- 
servatives and liberals. To preserve unity liberals must be more vigorous anti-fellow- 
traveller, as in the above magazines, and conservatives must be more vigorously anti- 
fascist. 


What of the problem of authority and respect for it? If the problem were 
not at times so serious, it would be amusing to note how it is at one time 
the liberals and at another time the conservatives who fail to exercise proper 
restraint in criticism of government and thereby endanger the status of 
authority. Both may therefore be considered to fall under the paternal 
censure and warning of Harold C. Gardiner in his “A Question of Authority” 
(America, Sept. 22, 1951). Within the compass of a few careful pages, he 
has given us a little classical statement of Catholic principles on the subject 
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and it might be suggested, altogether in tone with Father Gardiner’s purposes, 
that a simple version of this document might well be fashioned for reading 
by school children. 

Father Gardiner is not afraid that the principles and precautions he sug- 
gests will have any unfortunate effects on liberty: 


Have no fears that a thoughtful observance of these cautions will result in an ob- 
sequious kow-towing to all and any authority. The result will rather be a sturdy—if 
watchfully critical—loyalty to the legitimate authority we ourselves have chosen. 


At any rate it begins to be clear that this all-important American question 
of the relation between the two polarities of freedom and society can develop 
the most unexpected complexities and paradoxes. At times, in the opinion 
of some writers, it is the Conservative who, in his very zeal for tradition, is 
guilty of an imprudently violent attack on the very core of authority. On 
the other hand, another paradox develops when a certain not too infrequent 
form of liberalism objects to the operation of the human spirit on any other 
level save the social and political. In fact it is this form of imprisonment that 
is at the very heart of the type of liberalism that has in our day become so 
offensive. This kind of quarrel between the liberals (who suddenly find 
themselves being called totalitarians) and certain “reactionaries” (who are 
really defending the rights of the human intelligence to operate on all four 
analogical planes of a Dante) was one of the main threads in the forum 
carried on over two issues of The American Scholar (Winter, 1950-51, and 
Spring, 1951) under the title of “The New Criticism.” 

The New Critics have been accused of neglecting the political order and 
of not remaining faithful to the American egalitarian tradition. They have 
even been accused of neutralism. That this is a pretty complete misreading 
of their meaning is a fair enough judgment. When they insist on the neces- 
sity of the poet operating with freedom according to the total range of the 
human consciousness, they are simply objecting to that kind of political 
definition of man which has been the source of strength for every form of 
tyranny. If this appraisal is correct, then some aspects of the New Criticism 
have a profound political and religious importance. They are a defense of 
the total man over against the totalitarian man. 

The reader will recall that a great deal of excitement was caused late last 
year by the award of a poetry prize to Ezra Pound, who had turned Fascist 
during the war. Opponents of the award denounced it as a defense of a 
“pure poetry” that would isolate itself from any commitment to the real 
order. Such a devoting of the resources of a first-class poetic talent seemed 
an abomination to them. But in the forum just cited at least one critic turns 
his guns on the opposite danger. He warns that “poet X” (one can more 
than guess that X is a well-known American poet), despite his completely 
American dedication, “talks through his hat as much as Ezra Pound has.” 
The implication seems to be that X would devote all the imaginative and 
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spiritual talents of man to politics and that this is promisingly totalitarian, 
whether it be Russia or America that gains thereby. 

Any precise attempt in this whole controversy to fix poet Archibald 
MacLeish’s position (see his latest political effort, “The Power of Choice,” 
The Atlantic, August, 1951, and his proclamation on freedom, in The New 
York Times, October 7, 1951) is difficult, but he is not far away often from 
staying on the level of a certain terrestrial Americanism. 

This would seem to be a good place in our review to point out a very 
great need in the United States at this stage of things, and at this stage of 
our propaganda. We are thinking of the necessity of a special care not to 
begin to use religion, much less poetry, as an instrument of politics, no 
matter how noble the latter be. And here we require a more subtle sensi- 
bility than has at times been in evidence; it may even be courteously 
objected to the President himself (cf. his appeal in September to the different 
churches to drop their differences in the face of crisis) that he has not 
altogether avoided the danger. If democracy decides to take up more 
completely the role of the servant of God and acknowledges that political 
freedom is only one level of the human reality, that will make considerable 
sense. If the roles are reversed and religion becomes the servant of democ- 
racy, that will make much nonsense. It does not take much of a prophet 
to announce that God will not tolerate such goings-on. And even from the 
viewpoint of politics we can repeat with Plato that only where there is a 
life better than politics will you get good politics. 

There is a still further species of liberal who is dealt with quite vigor- 
ously in a piece called “The Phantom of ‘Popism’” by Robert Muhlen (The 
New Leader, September 17, 1951). Its subject is the kind of “non-com- 
munist liberal” who takes the Catholic Church as his scapegoat. It is hard 
to say which has at one time or other received the more menacing attention, 
the “Jewish menace” to civilization or the “Catholic menace,” and the author 
finds that in each case the reason for the prejudice is a refusal to face up to 
the real enemy with complete decision and courage. The Jews caused the 
last war and the Catholics will cause the next. There you have it. And, 
preoccupied with such pieces of sand, the ostrich need never lift his head 
to see that the desert night is descending upon civilization, whether in the 
form of the Nazis or the Communists. 

One caution must, of course, be constantly added to any analyses of the 
successive attacks on liberalism or conservatism. There are so many species 
of the former, good and bad, that in attacking it you may easily wake up to 
find yourself on the side of the devil. Once again, sensible people are all 
for scrapping the word and starting out afresh. One Jewish philosopher 
has been heard to give the definition that a liberal is a man with a Jew in 
his pocket, and Catholics would at times wish they were safely in the other 
pocket. But this is an example of the altogether polyvalent character of the 
word. We apologize for using it. 
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At the same time, there is reason enough to think that this problem of 
semantics is considerably shared by the conservatists; here, too, there are 
any number of forms, and the healthy conservative begins to have a solemn 
obligation to clarify the word. There is a good deal of sane comment on 
the problem, again by Peter Viereck (The William and Mary Quarterly, 
July, 1951), in a review of a collection of English essays published under 
title of The Conservative Tradition. If one were to make bold to para- 
phrase the conservatism here under discussion, it would be by no means a 
passion for the status quo; it is not “a narrow businessman’s party”; it is 
rather a bold confrontation of suffering and of the next moment in human 
history with all the strength and order rooted in tradition and in a life 
marked by sacred sanctions. Viereck thus quotes from the Introduction to 
the volume under review: 


To discover the order which inheres in things rather than to impose an order upon 
them; to strengthen and perpetuate that order rather than to dispose things anew accord- 
ing to some formula which may be nothing more than fashion; to legislate along the 
grain of human nature rather than against it . . . this is Conservatism. 


At any rate there is now in this country much talk about the need of a 
new conservatism, and it is quite clear that the very intelligent and zealous 
people who are doing the talking would be the last to identify themselves 
with the extreme right wing. Is it too much to repeat again that their first 
task is a semantic one: that they must define themselves again and again? 
They are as much plagued by the word “conservatism”: as the good liberals 
are by the word “liberalism.” 

Right now, of course, the air is hot with angers and everybody is rushing 
into the breach to say something. At what temperature things will stand by 
election time is indeed a phantasm to brood upon. That the general state of 
affairs is invading even certain “sanctuaries” is clear from some of the 
rather unbelievable and outrageous phrases used by Aurel Kolnai in a 
review of Jacques Maritain’s Man and the State (“The Synthesis of Christ 
and Anti-Christ,” /ntegrity, August, 1951). It is impossible to read this 
vague and excited attack by Mr. Kolnai against democracy a la Maritain 
without shaking one’s head in bewilderment. He classifies his victim with 
such phrases as the “romantic and ambitious intellectuals”; “Maritain’s 
worldly success has for long outrun his real merits”; “Maritain’s conten- 
tions are nothing but a piece of preposterous sophistry”; “synthesis of Christ 
and anti-Christ”; “a suitable dish for both Thomist and leftist tables,” etc., 
etc. However, any display of indignation on our part might send some 
readers scurrying to read the piece, and that would not be good. It is not 
worth reading—except by collectors of Catholic oddities and of pieces of 
evidence that the word “leftist” is now without meaning. The reader will 
find a calmer review of Maritain’s book in this issue of THoucut. The 
reviewer thinks it “classical.” 
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Speaking of Jews and Catholics, there was a splendid article on one phase 
of the problem of racial minorities in America; it is entitled “The Emerging 
Hyphen,” by John J. Smertenko (Harpers, August, 1951). The “hyphen” 
refers to the Italian-German-Jewish-etc.-American population. Mr. Smer- 
tenko’s thesis is simple and incisive. He thinks that politicians have been 
intent on re-creating the hyphen just when it is actually at a minimum: 


Today, when immigration has been reduced to a trickle of the former flood and when 
the percentage of the foreign born is the lowest in our nation’s history, the hyphen of 
the new immigrant is no longer contracting, on the contrary it is emerging into public 
view more permanently than at any time in our generation. . . . [Last fall] both 
political parties played to the hyphenated American by their choice of standard bear- 
ers ... politicians who base their actions less on facts than on fear, have been frightened 
by the specter of foreign blocs at the polls to make up their election slates on the basis 
of national and religious affiliation rather than on more pertinent qualification for 


office. ... 
I can say without reservation that the hyphenate organizations which base their de- 


mands for party nominations and appointments on the voting strength of minority blocs 
and on their ability to deliver the “foreign vote” are exploiting a myth. 


Thus Smertenko is not afraid of the facts and discounts them. The 
“hyphen” does not vote as a bloc. But he is very much afraid of the rise of 
the myth, and its exploitation. 


LireRARY NoreEs 


For the sake of sprightly discussion—undoubtedly there will also be a 
boiling controversy or two—attention may be called to John J. McLaughlin’s 
“A Daring Metaphysic: The Cocktail Party” (Renascence, Autumn, 1951). 
This is the most recent of a series of serious attempts at analysis of Eliot’s 
latest play. Some earlier essays were W. K. Wimsatt’s “Eliot’s Comedy” 
(Sewanee Review, Autumn, 1950), William Arrowsmith’s “English Verse 
Drama II: The Cocktail Party” (Hudson Review, Autumn, 1950), and 
William Barrett’s review (Partisan Review, August, 1950). 

Mr. McLaughlin’s thesis is certainly provocative. He goes far, the chances 
are that he goes too far, in using Thomistic metaphysics as a critical instru- 
ment to dissect the play. He proposes that it contains “a positive concept 
from beginning to end and is best explained by the Thomistic doctrine of 
Act and Potency.” The trouble is that this is correct (in the sense that any 
dynamic dramatic movement, or anything else for that matter, can be so 
explained) but the writer is very likely to be charged with a bit of a 
tour-de-force. It would seem that criticism has to be charged with a 
higher kind of specificity than this, and there is a slight danger here that 
Mr. McLaughlin’s piece may prejudice the cause against Thomist criticism. 
The reaction to his article will be interesting to watch. One might have 
preferred that Herbert Marshall McLuhan (in a review of eleven books on 
Eliot, Renascence, same issue) might some day further develop a few frag- 
ments of speculation in the direction of metaphysics and criticism. It would 
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be good to have him try his hand more firmly on the “metaphysical break- 
through” in Eliot’s French masters, “the end of Descartes” in modern poetry, 
and its “sense of the analogy of being.” Finally, it will do no harm once 
again to recall to Catholic critics—who are interested in using St. Thomas— 
that perhaps his most superb use to date, not for aesthetic but for actual 
criticism, may be found in Francis Fergusson’s The Idea of a Theater. This 
is a study of the analogical and the univocal as contrary modes for the 
creation of literary organisms. And the whole problem of the relation of 
metaphysics to criticism is thoroughly aired in this issue of THoucuTt by 
Charles Donahue. 

Studies in symbolism go on apace and there is no relenting in the 
enthusiasm. There is even an essay on “Symbolic Elements in Robinson 
Crusoe,” by Edwin B. Benjamin (Philological Quarterly, April, 1951). Mr. 
Benjamin calls Defoe’s book “A symbolic account of a spiritual experience 
rather than a kind of cipher of its author’s life . . .” although “it is quite 
possible that the symbolism is by no means a part of Defoe’s intention.” 

There were two articles, both serious in length and intent, on the sym- 
bolism of Auden and Eliot. Monroe K. Spears’s “The Dominant Symbols 
of Auden’s Poetry” (Sewanee Review, Summer, 1951) is a completely sym- 
pathetic approach. “A proper understanding of the symbols,” says Mr. 
Spears, “disposes of much unfavorable criticism of Auden’s poetry”—and 
this is especially true of The Age of Anxiety. The Eliot piece is by John M. 
Bradbury and is called “Four Quartets: The Structural Symbolism” (Sewanee 
Review, Spring, 1951): “Eliot has made use, and extraordinary use, of a 


symbolic system quite as coherent as that of Yeats. In addition, the system 
is contained much more fully within the poetry itself.” 

It is inevitable that some people should begin writing sardonically about 
the movement in symbolist criticism, and Elmer E. Stoll (“Symbolism in 
Moby-Dick,” Journal of the History of Ideas, June, 1951) is one of them. 
He pleasantly suggests a universal conspiracy among the symbolists to agree 
to disagree, seeing that they cannot agree: 


. . . the strangest thing is not that these interpretations (of Moby Dick) are incom- 
patible with the text . . . the strangest thing is the symbolists’ mutual satisfaction. . . 
This is not mainly owing to their tolerance or magnanimity: bare consistency requires 
it. Since “each age will find its own symbols in Moby Dick,” each age must, then, 
put up with the symbols of other ages. Nay, since the symbolists’ meanings, so little 
dependent upon the author’s intention, thus virtually are no meanings, the consequent 
“meaningfullness” (to use the word of one of them) must not only be put up with 
but become a matter of congratulation to the symbolists themselves. All, then, are 
right, in their tenuous relevance. “Truth in advertising”? The difference between 
advertiser and critic is getting to be that the former knows he is lying; the latter, for 
whom truth is “what a man troweth,” does not know. 
W.F OL. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


A PuitosopHy oF Lasor. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. Pp. 199. $2.75. 

A THEORY OF THE LaBor MoveMENT. By Selig Perlman. New York: 

Augustus M. Kelly. Pp. xii, 321. $2.75. 

THE ANNALS. Vol. 274 (March, 1951): “Labor in the American Economy.” 

Pp. ix, 290. $2.00. 

The publication of Tannenbaum’s work, coming about the same time as 
the March issue of the Annals, highlights the great amount of thinking and 
talking current today about the nature of the labor union and the function 
it is destined to play in American life. Significant in all this growing interest 
is the long-needed reprinting of one of the great classics on the philosophy 
of labor, Selig Perlman’s Theory of the Labor Movement. 

Speculation about the function of unions takes three forms: (1) The 
union, if it continues in its present direction, is destined to supplant our 
capitalistic system and replace it with a different type of industrial society; 
(2) The union, in its present policies and direction, while seeming to threaten 
the basic elements of the system, is really introducing gradual and important 
modifications which will benefit the capitalistic system as well as the labor 
unions; (3) the union will leave the system pretty much as it is. What 
seems to be a power threat against the basic elements of free enterprise, 
is really only an attempt of labor to do on a much larger scale what it has 
always done successfully, that is, exert the pressure of its organized strength 
to get as large a share of the fruits of industry as it can in the form of better 
wages, benefits and working conditions. 

The third proposition represents the well-known theory of Perlman. The 
reprinting, rather than the re-editing of the Theory is quite understandable 
since Perlman claims that his basic principle still applies to the function 
of the labor union today. His article in the Annals, “The Basic Philosophy 
of the American Labor Movement” (pp. 57-64), is a masterful restatement of 
his position and, alone, it would make the issue of the Annals worth while. 

Perlman interprets American Unionism as “job-conscious” unionism, and 
he attributes its survival and success to the fact that it sought nothing more 
than to improve the job which is the core of every workman’s interest. 
Labor’s greatest problem in the United States has always been to “stay 
organized.” In a society where there were no rigid class divisions, where 
upward mobility was widespread and offered bright hope to successive 
waves of immigrants, where opportunity was rich and resources seemingly 
endless, the working classes could not be strongly organized behind an effort 
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to change the system that offered such great promise. It was only by atten- 
tion to the job, to working within the system of free enterprise and seeking 
whatever greater benefits it could afford, that the labor union could marshal 
the loyalty of workingmen behind its efforts (Theory, ch. 5). Therefore 
unions succeeded because they sought to benefit the workingman not by 
radical social reforms, nor by political pressure for government intervention 
nor by seeking to assume the prerogatives of management, but by centering 
attention on control over the one source of wealth the workingman had, his 
job; “. . . it grasped the idea, supremely correct for American conditions 
that the economic front was the only front on which the labor army could 
stay united” (Theory, p. 197). Through control of the job, the union has 
been able to protect the stake of the worker in the enterprise, and to com- 
mand from management an increasing share of the benefits of capitalist 
production. “It is this which marks off the American Labor movement from 
most other national movements; it is a labor movement upholding capitalism 
not only in practice but in principle” (Annals, p. 61). 

It is quite obvious why the Perlman theory should be the subject of wide- 
spread discussion at the present time. It is no mystery why the Industrial 
Relations Research Association should have dedicated a large part of its third 
annual meeting to a reconsideration of it in the light of current develop- 
ments. Cf. Proceedings of Third Annual Meeting, ed. Milton Derber (Madi- 
son, 1951), pp. 140-183: “Commons-Perlman Theory,” by Philip Taft; 
“From ‘Job-Consciousness’ to Power Accumulation,” by J. B. S. Hardman; 
“Job Conscious Unionism as a Form of Economic Citizenship,” by David 
Kaplan; “Concluding Remarks,” by Selig Perlman; “Discussion,” by Russell 
S. Bauder, Philip M. Kaiser, and Everett Kassalow. Many things have hap- 
pened since the theory first appeared in 1928. Most important was the 
Wagner Act which gave organized labor a status it had never before enjoyed; 
and the favor of a National Administration has enabled labor to become in 
a few short years one of the most powerful groups in the United States. 
With the organization of the unskilled and semiskilled, the rise of political 
action by the unions, and the role of government in the affairs of business 
and labor, it becomes a question whether labor is simply interested in pro- 
tecting the job, or whether it is not deeply involved in a series of dynamic 
changes which will leave us with quite a new form of society. 

The question from the right has been raised by such men as Charles E. 
Lindblom, Unions and Capitalism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949) , 
who examined the scene from an economic point of view and feared that 
labor’s demands may throw our whole financial system into such a spiral that 
free enterprise will collapse. In a sense, the basic principle of Lindblom’s 
book is quite similar to that of Perlman: that, through strategic control of 
the job, the unions have been able to demand so many benefits of the 
capitalistic system that they now run the danger of milking the cow to 
death. They will destroy capitalism by doing the very thing Perlman said 
they always did, but by doing too much of it. 
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However, the most able discussion along these lines had been by Professor 
Sumner Slichter, Trade Unions in a Free Society (Harvard University Press, 
1948).‘ Slichter claims that our society has become a “laboristic” society i.e. 
one in which the vast majority of people earn their living by working for a 
wage. This has thrown the balance of power in our society to the wage 
earners; and when these wage earners are strategically organized, the pos- 
sibility of unbalanced power becomes extremely serious. He conceives the 
social process basically as a recurrent balancing of interests and hails as a 
free society that society in which men can reasonably balance their interests 
for the greatest good of all. Thus .ae function of the labor union is to 
represent the power organized to advance the interest of workers, and their 
function in a free society should consist in their seeking to balance their 
interest with the interest of all other groups in the society. What he fears 
is the possible irresponsible use of power by the labor groups, by their 
seeking their own interest to the detriment of the interest of management and 
the public. Eventually this would lead to a destruction of the system of 
capitalism that we have known. 

Professor Edwin E. Witte, as well respected in the field of labor relations 
as Slichter, attempted in his article, “Role of the Unions in Contemporary 
Society,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, IV, 1 (Oct. 1950) pp. 
3-15, a vigorous defense of Perlman’s theory against these criticisms from 
the right. He attempts to indicate the subordinate position of labor unions 
due to their relatively small numbers and their poverty; he emphasizes the 
strategic power still held by management groups; and then reiterates the 
Perlman theory that the function of Unions is economic, simply an improving 
of the benefits derived from the job, without invasion of management pre- 
rogatives and without pressure for radical social reforms. 

It is somewhat surprising to see in Witte’s article, as well as in many 
parts of the discussion at the IRRA convention, an attempt to interpret all 
recent and widespread changes in labor’s position and tactics as a normal 
extension of “job-consciousness.” There is a point beyond which extension 
ceases to be extension, and involves a modification of nature. It is quite 
obvious that the nature of our social and economic system is undergoing 
important changes and, in those changes, the position of the labor union is a 
crucial one. The difference between capitalism and free enterprise of 1890 
and capitalism and free enterprise today is the difference between a system 
where men “take orders or get out” and a system where workingmen are 
acknowledged as citizens with a decisive vote. In brief it is the difference 
between a modern sort of feudalism and a representative democracy. In any 
other sphere this remarkable change in status would be hailed as a social 
revolution of great consequence. The fact that the revolution in industry was 
focused on “the job” does not make it any the less a revolution. When the 
editors of Fortune, in their February, 1951 edition, described the labor union 
as the workers’ tool “. . . for gaining and keeping as an individual the status 
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and security of a full citizen in a capitalist society,” (92) they were defining 
the role of the union in the great experiment that they call “The Permanent 
Revolution.” As in most other democratic upheavals, the present rise of the 
labor unions may well benefit the system in which it occurs. 

It is at this point that a book like Tannenbaum’s becomes so helpful and 
important. Perhaps, with Peter Drucker, author of The New Society (Har- 
per’s, 1950), he has shed more light than others on the institutional changes 
which are gradually coming upon American society through the dynamic 
adjustment of management and labor unions to the new challenges of con- 
temporary society. 

Briefly Tannenbaum argues that in their efforts to form labor unions, 
workingmen have been seeking not the good job, but the good life. Work 
should normally be integrated with the other values and purposes of man’s 
social life. It should be an activity that gives him a sense of unity with his 
fellow men, gives him a sense of satisfaction and prestige in providing a 
real service to his fellow men. It was this social unity of man’s life that was 
shattered in the rise of Capitalism. Man’s work was torn from its close 
relationship to all the other aspects of his life, he was made the tool of in- 
dustry, subjected to the demands of unlimited production. Industry had 
atomized society. And we have come to realize now that men will not 
tolerate life as a mass of animated atoms. Consequently the survival of 
capitalism has come to be a question of the extent to which men can find 
social satisfaction as well as material production while they work within it. 

Critical to this question has been the rise of the American labor union. 
As Tannenbaum says: “The Trade Union movement is an unconscious rebel- 
lion against the atomization of industrial society” (p. 14). It has succeeded 
in returning society to men within the framework of American industry. 

In shattering society, industry created a new basis of unity: a unity of 
thousands of men with the same employer, doing the same work, with the 
same grievances, the same points of pride and shame. Around these ele- 
ments a new living unity arose, a movement charged with the sense of the 
moral and spiritual values which should be expressed in a man’s work. 

What was happening was a re-creation of society. Not knowing its ob- 
jectives clearly, the union moved inevitably in response to man’s desires: 
it demanded recognition, acknowledgment of its right to exist; it demanded 
the means to satisfy the basic needs of men; it demanded respect in such 
things as seniority and grievance procedure; it demanded security in benefits 
and pensions; it demanded that work be the servant and support of the 
good life. 

What Tannenbaum brings out is repeated in a dozen forms in many of 
the articles in the Annals. The labor union is not an economic instrument. 
Its function is predominantly sociological—re-creating for man a status 
within a society, enabling him to integrate his work with the other values and 
purposes of his life. Cf. the article by Paul Meadows, “Culture Theory and 
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Industrial Analysis” (pp. 9-16), another excellent one by Florence Peterson, 
“Cause of Industrial Unrest” (pp. 25-31), one by Clinton Golden, “Manage- 
ment-Labor Relations in a Changing Economy” (Pp. 171-178), and to some 
extent a summary of his own theories by Neil W. Chamberlain, “Organized 
Labor and Management Control,” (pp. 152-160). What all these articles 
suggest is that labor organizations are changing the nature of industrial 
enterprise by forcing it to relate itself to the satisfying social life of men. 
This undoubtedly changes the nature of capitalism as we have known it, but, 
as Tannenbaum points out, it changes it for the better, both for capitalism 
and the worker. Far from destroying capitalism, the labor unions are the 
conservative force in American society. By forcing capitalism to come to 
terms with human life, they will keep capitalism from destroying itself. 

It is safe to conclude, therefore, that this wide discussion is beginning to 
make one point clear: unions should and often do reflect the flowering of 
democracy in our industrial world. In so doing, they modify capitalism as 
effectively as democracy modified Feudalism. 

However, the modification has left the labor union with great power within 
industry itself, and with even greater power over the welfare of its many 
members. The extent to which it will succeed in being the conservative force 
will depend on its willingness to meet the great responsibilities of its new 
powers. Tannenbaum thinks that increasing ownership in Corporations 
through investment of persion funds, trusts, etc., will create in union officials 
and members a healthy sense of stewardship over the industry itself. This 
proprietary interest of workers through their organizations in the industry 
in which they work would restore a sense of status and personal participation 
which would save us from the totalitarian solution of state control. The 
unions would thus “control the job” by: owning the job. 

It is not clear whether this would be a desirable situation. As Drucker 
repeatedly points out, citizenship in industry does not require ownership. 
And there are certain types of management decisions which might weaken 
the effectiveness of unions if they had to take too large a share in them. 
Nevertheless, Tannenbaum has put his finger on some of those deeper 
meanings of the labor movement in America which should command the at- 
tention of every businessman, and of every union official also. 

Fordham University. Joseru P. Fitzpatrick. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. Essays Inscribed to Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Edited by Edward Mead Earle. New York: Columbia University 
Press. Pp. xviii, 510. $5.75. 

This is a collection of seventeen essays dedicated to Carlton J. H. Hayes 
by his friends and former students. 
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When Dr. Hayes started his teaching career in 1907 at Columbia Univer- 
sity, his studies were at first concentrated on European History. But later 
his attention was directed toward the particular problem of nationalism in 
modern European History. And in this field Dr. Hayes acquired universal 
renown by the publication of two penetrating studies, Essays on Nationalism 
(1926) and The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism (1931). For 
Hayes, nationalism lies at the root of imperialism, militarism and World 
War I. His subdivision of nationalism into five successive stages—humani- 
tarian, Jacobin, traditional, liberal, and integral—is considered classical to- 
day. Since his name is intimately connected with these studies in modern 
nationalism, the majority of the essays in the book deal with the idea of 
nationalism in one or another form. 

Thus, the first essay, “Cultural Nationalism and the Making of Fame,” by 
Jacques Barzun, tells us how Goethe, Wagner and Berlioz became the repre- 
sentatives of the cultural nationalism of their respective countries. 

The other essays on the theme of nationalism are: “ “Big Jim’ Larkin: A 
Footnote to Nationalism,” by Jesse D. Clarkson; “National Sentiment in 
Klopstock’s Odes and Bardiete,” by Robert Ergang; “Arthur Young, British 
Patriot,” by John G. Gazley; “French Jacobin Nationalism and Spain,” by 
Beatrice F. Hyslop; “Nationalism and History in the Prussian Elementary 
Schools under William II,” by Walter Consuelo Langsam; “Friedrich 
Naumann: A German View of Power and Nationalism,” by William 0. 
Shanahan; “Hitler and the Revival of German Colonialism,” by Mary Evelyn 
Townsend; “The Nationalism of Horace Greeley,” by Clydon G. Van Deusen, 
and “Scandinavia and the Rise of Modern National Consciousness,” by John 
H. Wuorinen. Thomas P. Peardon in his essay, “Sir John Seeley, Pragmatic 
Historian in a Nationalistic Age,” analyzes the political philosophy of the 
expansion of England as it was presented by Sir John Seeley. It is interest- 
ing to note that Sir John, seventy years ago, forecast the rise of two super- 
powers, the United States and Russia. 

Two essays are concerned with the problems of international organization: 
“H. G. Wells, British Patriot in Search of a World State,” by Edward Mead 
Earle, and “The Swiss Pattern for a Federated Europe,” by Charlotte Muret. 

One of the most actual essays is certainly that by Geroid Tanquary Robin- 
son, “American Thought and the Communist Challenge,” in which the author 
comes to the very interesting conclusion that the “United States is facing 
the crisis of 1949 with the military equipment of 1950 and the ideological 
equipment of 1775” (p. 336). 

These pages indicate the deep influence of Professor Hayes’s teaching and 
theories. To some extent they represent the application of his theories to 
individualized cases. Thus they symbolize the originality of his work and 
the depth of his influence. In 1942, when war was raging, the American 
Government sent Professor Hayes as American Ambassador to Spain. He 
was entrusted with the mission of keeping Spain from active military co- 
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operation with the Axis Powers. Spain did not join the Axis. Had Hayes 
failed, the Allied landings at Casablanca probably could not have taken 
place. 

The editor of the volume, Edward Mead Earle, states in his Introduction 
that as a “devout Catholic, Hayes has always been a believer in religious 
toleration and has worked assiduously for better understanding and more 
effective co-operation among religious groups in the United States.” 

In spite of the fact that the book is written by a team of seventeen 
outstanding publicists and professors, the style of all the essays is uniform. 
The approach to problems is scientific, objective and impartial. 

Fordham University. CoNSTANTINE RACKAUSKAS. 


INTERNATIONAL ReEtations. In the Age of the Conflict Between Democracy 
and Dictatorship. By Robert Strausz-Hupe and Stefan T. Possony. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Pp. xiii, 947. $6.00. 

Students of international relations might enjoy the publication of this 
book. Political science and particularly its branch of international relations 
has been lacking a scientific systematization and methodical presentation 
of political material. There is still no unanimity among the scholars on the 
content of that science. There still is a lack of satisfactory definition of what 
International Relations is. Many handbooks and treatises published on this 
subject after the war still reflect the mentality which was prevalent during 
the war, but which no longer corresponds to the political reality of the pres- 
ent time. In these publications the amoral, destructive and tyrannical fea- 
tures of Communism and the Soviet regime are passed over in silence or 
minimized. In the midst of such a picture, the publication of a book which 
offers a scientific method of selection and evaluation for political events and 
their causes as well as a conscientious objectivity in the systematization of 
facts and ideas will be welcomed by the majority of students. 

Strausz-Hupe and Possony concentrated their research on the relations 
of the biggest representative of democracy—the United States—with the 
biggest dictatorial power—the USSR. Yet from the preface to the book we 
see what character these relations are taking. “By the middle of the 20th 
century the struggle between democracy and dictatorship is entering into its 
decisive phase. Which side will win?” . . . “It is the contention of this book 
that Democracy will win out over Dictatorship, provided Democracy de- 
velops an imaginative strategy of freedom that skillfully employs three potent 
weapons: sandwiches, candles and military power.” Sandwiches means 
economical well-being; candles, moral values. 

The book is divided into six parts. The first four are mostly concerned 
with analysis of theory. This analysis presents a very serious and successful 
attempt to construct a general theory of international policy and interna- 
tional relations. Their development is characterized by a quality of reality 
and proves the enormous erudition of the authors. Emphasizing factors 
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which have appeared in recent times, they admit that the aim of foreign 
policy is power-accumulation. While the friend-enemy relation is the regu- 
latory principle of international relations, power is the means of gaining 
friends and intimidating enemies. 

In the second part, the authors examine the impact of the geography and 
the population factor as well as that of economics on international relations. 
About 100 pages are consecrated to the theory of Cold War. The authors do 
not give a definition of the latter but they describe its techniques. Some 
doubts may be expressed about the assertion that military intervention is 
one of the cold war’s techniques. Rather, it is an element of a shooting war. 
It depends naturally upon the extent of the meaning of the term “cold war.” 
The institution is still waiting for a systematical elaboration and for ade- 
quate incorporation into the theory of international relations and interna- 
tional law. 

One chapter is dedicated to the very interesting and important problem of 
ideologies in foreign policy. The writers rightly affirm that a great many of 
the conflicts between social groups and nations are due to differences in 
ideals or value systems. And the authors are trying to find a system of in- 
ternational organization where different ideologies would be able to coexist 
rather than have to be suppressed by violence. 

Part V is consecrated to the problems of the Second World War and to 
the analysis of the foreign policy of the U.S.A. and the USSR. Soviet foreign 
policy is considered for the most part from the point of view of Soviet rela- 
tions with Germany. The authors give a relatively complete and interesting 
analysis of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939. 

Each chapter is very well documented and there is an abundant biblio- 
graphy. Certainly the book is the best modern work in the field, and the 
contribution of Strausz-Hupe and Possony to the cause of democracy is very 
large, indeed. 

Fordham University. CONSTANTINE RACKAUSKAS. 


THE Economics oF ILtusion: A Critical Analysis of Contemporary Eco- 
nomic Theory and Policy. By L. Albert Hahn. Introduction by Henry 
Hazlitt. New York: Squier Publishing Co., Inc. Pp. viii, 273. $4.00. 
This relatively small book contains a large amount of ordinary economic 

common sense—a refreshing antidote for some of the almost fantastic notions 

that have won popular and academic acclaim in the last two decades. It 
belongs to the category of anti-Keynesian literature. In fact, it could be 
likened to an arch-heretic’s recantation, for, in the author’s own words, 

“Keynesianism is a sin of my youth,” and “all that is wrong and exaggerated 

in Keynes I said much earlier and more clearly” (Pp. 4-5). 

Professor Hahn, a banker himself and the son of a banker, has collected 
in this volume the more important articles that he has published in the last 
few years. Of the seventeen chapters, fifteen consist of these reprints. The 
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first and the last chapters are newly written. The book also contains six 
appendices and an Introduction by Henry Hazlitt. The author has chosen 
his title because the Keynesian approach “presupposes an economy whose 
members do not see through the changes brought about by monetary or fiscal 
manipulation .. .” (p. 166). 

This reviewer has always had certain misgivings about lending support 
to attacks on Keynes. Without question the man did a tremendous and heroic 
job that, at the time he wrote, was urgently needed. He shook the compla- 
cent foundations of current economic thought and, in the final analysis, 
may make us all grateful for his work. Hahn perhaps is inclined to go a 
little too far in his condemnation, though he does save himself by making 
a distinction between the master and the disciples. In one place he says: 
“And what may be an interesting and intriguing mental exercise for special- 
ists who are certain never to lose the firm ground of common sense and 
fundamental economic insight, becomes irritating and misleading heresy 
when swallowed whole by minor minds and fanatics” (p. 6). 

The author does, however, give us many valuable warnings—things which 
the younger generation badly needs to be told. He warns of the danger in 
overemphasizing the importance of demand and failing to recognize the 
crucial implications of costs. He stresses the danger of forgetting that 
serious economic disturbances are the consequences of basic maladjustments 
and cannot be cured by monetary or fiscal magic. He rightly points out 
the dilemma in which modern society finds itself. In the fight to expand 
employment or to prevent unemployment, we face powerful trade unions 
which will prevent any downward flexibility of wages. Consequently, the 
Keynesians will resort to what one author has called the Machiavellian device 
of wage reductions through inflation of the monetary medium. But this can 
only succeed as long as the workers are blinded by the “money illusion” 
and do not press for steady or increasing real wages. When this stage is 
reached the only solution is strict governmental control over labor—and then 
it is farewell to our free society. The alternative suggested by Hahn and 
others is a restoration of the free labor market (p. 137). That, of course, 
as a matter of fact we shall never see again, and as a matter of principle 
Catholics could never support it anyway. So where does that leave 
us? The real solution must lie in the complete reorganization of industrial 
society proposed by Catholic social thought so that, for instance, a lofty sense 
of social responsibility would put voluntary restraints on labor union policy 
(and also on business policy) to prevent damage to the common good. 

In his concluding chapter Hahn is quite pessimistic about the future 
outlook—and rightly so. He wishes us to “consider what an economy will 
look like which has again and again to be pulled out of a deflationary situa- 
tion by government spending. Such an economy must necessarily undergo 
fundamental changes in its social structure. In the long run governmental 
deficit spending leads necessarily to a progressive socialization of enter- 
prises” (p. 241). 
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If it is true, as he says, that progressively more burdensome taxation, 
made necessary by these policies, will ultimately break the back of a free 
economy, then the current position of our country leaves little room for 
optimism. 

Boston College. Ropert J. McEwen. 


DIscRIMINATION AND NATIONAL WELFaAre. Edited by R. M. Maclver. 

New York: Harper & Bros. Pp. 135. $2.00. 

This is a publication of the “Religion and Civilization” series sponsored 
by the Institute for Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. The published essays were delivered as a course on “The Costs 
of Discrimination to the United States” in the winter of 1947-8. The level 
of the essays is high, the contributors including Roger Baldwin, Robert K. 
Merton, Ira De A. Reid, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Father John LaFarge, S.J., 
and the chairman, R. M. Maclver. There is a good deal of information 
helpful to those concerned with what Father George Dunne, S.J., has 
described as “The Sin of Segregation,” and a sober appraisal of the com- 
plicated economic, legal, and international aspects of discrimination. But a 
terrible sense of discouragement can come with the realization that a gather- 
ing of scholars armed with the highest good will cannot produce something 
more challenging. 

Perhaps that is because the material in the volume concentrates on the 
lesser appeals against discrimination; one feels that most of the scholars 
represented do not naturally speak from a vocabulary of moral theology. 
What is important here is not the acceptance of any particular terminology. 
But the only interesting question, either for student or teacher, remains the 
one posed by Milton Mayer in his article, “The Vestige of God” (Common- 
weal, April 14, 1950): Why shouldn’t I steal money from a blind man? 
The various contributors to this volume must realize that the same question 
also applies to race relations, and could profitably meditate on the answer: 
“T shouldn’t take the blind man’s money because I love him. . . . I love 
this blind man because I must love him. I am commanded—but this is not 
within my or any man’s power to enforce, and certainly not any intellect’s 
—to love. . . .” Those with sermons and lectures to prepare might well use 
some of the findings of this volume, and make their effort a bridge toward 
the better understanding of this command of love. 

Fordham University. Joszepn E. CuNNEEN. 


CatHo.ic SociaL Principtes. By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 803. $6.00. 

This is a textbook for colleges and seminaries. As such, it promises to be 
an efficient pedagogical aid. The author used the text in mimeograph form 
for some six years in courses that he gave in the Institute of Catholic Social 
Studies at Washington. Each chapter is prefaced by a series of long pertinent 
quotations from the writings of the Popes and decrees of the congregations. 
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The index to correlate the authorities cited is valuable. Equally so are 
the reading lists and bibliography. Controverted questions such as the “In- 
dustry Council System” are presented with a careful delineation of the differ- 
ing positions. Finally, Dr. Cronin has constantly before him the relationship 
of social theory and economics, a relationship frequently neglected by social 
theorists. 

Catholic Social Principles is a welcome addition both to the classroom and 
to the general literature on social problems. 

Emmanuel College. James F. REpDING. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


FUNDAMENTAL Morar Attirupes. By Dietrich Von Hildebrand. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 72. $1.75. 

This very short and, one might almost say, abrupt book consists of five 
chapters of phenomenological analysis of as many basic moral attitudes. The 
chapter headings read as follows: Reverence, Faithfulness, Awareness of 
Responsibility, Veracity, Goodness. In typically phenomenological fashion, 
the essential characteristics of these respective attitudes are laid bare by 
reference to exemplars of each as found in experience. They are then con- 
trasted with their counterfeits and contraries by use of the same method. 
Their fundamental character as underlying our total moral life and as 
operative at the center of personality in the performance of distinct acts of 
moral value is convincingly set forth. 

Some knowledge of the author’s theory of values and value-responses, which 
can be gleaned from perusal of his other works, would deepen the reader’s 
appreciation of the theoretical and practical import of the present book’s 
contents. Especially inspiring are the author’s discussion of Reverence and 
his analysis of the three types of untruthfulness included in the chapter on 
Veracity. An observation particularly pertinent to the problems of a concrete 
epistemology is made in the final chapter concerning the relation between 
goodness and knowledge. 

The book deals with what the author calls the “superactual” plane of the 
person. It is the level of concrete and organically operative attitudes which 
are somehow one with an individual’s personality and constitute the true 
sources of his separate actions. The total personality rather than distinct 
attitudes and acts, and attitudes rather than separate actions, are emphasized 
by the author’s treatment. Although the book is not intended as a practical 
manual setting forth methods for acquiring and inculcating moral virtues, 
it is eminently fitted to ‘give the proper orientation for these delicate tasks. 
In addition to paying attention to some of its practical asides of a psychological 
nature, one can make of the book’s analyses guiding norms or goals. Excellent 
material for a personal examination of conscience is likewise to be found in 
these penetrating analyses. The entire treatment, mo‘enver, is in harmony 
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with the soundest psychiatric findings with respect to the integration of the 
personality through emphasis on the key-area of mental and moral health or 
disorder, the area of the person’s concrete, superactual attitudes. It can be 
helpful in matters of moral pedagogy in orientating teachers toward an 
appreciation of the superior importance of the formation of attitudes over 
indoctrination or the fostering of relatively mechanical habits of will. 
Fordham University. Bernarp B. GILLIGAN. 


Or Gop anp His Creatures. An Annotated Translation (with some abridge- 
ment) of the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Carroll Press. Pp. xxi, 423. $6.50. 
This is a lithographed reprint of a book published in 1905. Like the same 

translator’s Aquinas Ethicus, it was, at the time of its publication, a signi- 

ficant achievement in acquainting English-speaking people with St. Thomas. 

The translator justified his free translation, abridgment, and footnotes forty- 

five years ago in this way: “If St. Thomas’s works are to serve modern uses, 

they must pass from their old Latinity into modern speech: their conclusions 
must be tested by all the subilety of present-day science, physical, psycho- 
logical, historical, maintained, wherever maintainable, but altered, where 
tenable no longer. Thus only can St. Thomas keep his place as a living 

teacher of mankind” (p. vii). 

It is with extreme reluctance that one questions the prudence of this re- 
print. Yet it is necessary to do so on three grounds, 

First, the state of Aquinas translations has changed considerably in the 
last forty-five years. In 1923 the complete Summa Contra Gentiles was trans- 
lated from the Leonine edition. (Father Rickaby does not indicate on which 
edition his translation is based. But the Leonine Gentiles did not begin to 
appear until 1918.) For those not interested in the complete work, there 
appeared during the 1940’s two very popular books of selections from St. 
Thomas, each containing lengthy complete extracts from the Gentiles. 

Second, let us look at Father Rickaby’s intention in publishing this work: 
to test the conclusions of St. Thomas in the light of present-day science. 
Let pass the question whether theological and philosophical conclusions are 
to be tested by science. If they are to be so tested, let pass the further ques- 
tion how successfully the footnotes achieved this purpose in 1905. There is 
still this question: What purpose is served now by testing such conclusions 
in the light of the science of half a century ago? 

Lastly, there is the question always of abridgment. For example, the argu- 
ment for the existence of God, based on motion, occupies almost nine pages 
in the English Dominican translation (Vol. 1, ch. 13, pp. 23-32). The same 
argument in Rickaby occupies half a page by the device of completely omit- 
ting all of St. Thomas’ proof for the two central propositions, viz., “Whatever 
is moved is moved by another,” and “An infinite series of essentially sub- 
ordinated moved movers is impossible.” A footnote justifies this extra- 
ordinary emasculation as follows: “I refrain from translating the rest of 
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this lengthy argument, based upon the treacherous foundation of Aristotelian 
physics. . . . Whoever will derive an argument for the divine existence from 
the mechanism of the heavens must take his principles from Newton, not 
from Aristotle. ... The whole idea of a Prime mover has vanished from 
modern physics . . . Taking ‘movement’ for ‘local motion’ the argument of 
the Prime mover, for a modern mind, resolves itself into a question of 
‘primitive collocation’. . . . The argument, however, may avail itself of a 
wider meaning of motus, namely, change: and contend that, at the back 
of the changes apparent everywhere, there must be some changeless Being, 
author and guide of this changing universe. So presented it is sometimes 
called the ‘argument from contingent to necessary being’” (pp. 11-12). 
What we would have said to the errors, uncertainties and confusions of this 
footnote in 1905 none of us can now conjecture. But did they deserve to be 
reprinted in 1950? Yet it would be unjust to imply that every footnote is 
as hopeless as this one. Some are merely out of date. Others, as those to 
the Vatican Council and to Newman, are still valuable. 

Despite the critical comment of reviewers, this book may serve again, 
as it has in the past, as an introduction to St. Thomas for many. In that 
event, to reprint it is a valuable service. 


Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


Curist AND TIME. The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and His- 
tory. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. Pp. 253. $5.00. 

Catholic theologians and exegetes in Europe generally praised the original 
publication of this Swiss Protestant analysis of New Testament theology. 
English readers, then, should welcome Professor Filson’s attractive transla- 
tion of the second edition. 

In accord with the effort of Barth and Brunner, Professor Cullmann 
proposed to determine the specifically Christian element of the New Testa- 
ment revelation, and to filter out any interpretation that would derive from 
“philosophical or religious systems.” Avoiding, for this reason, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, he has settled on the element of “redemptive history,” or the 
“Christ-process,” as the specifically “Christian kernel” (p. 28). 

This choice explains how the author can draw an essentially correct out- 
line of the concept of redemptive history and yet not be disturbed over the 
portrait of the Divine Word who is confused about His own significance 
and about the imminence of the parousia. 

Cullmann argues that the Christian revelation is essentially the revelation 
of the historical process of the redemption in terms of a concept of time 
that is neither Greek nor Judaic. In contrast to the Greek philosophic con- 
cept of an eternal, timeless God standing outside and above a constantly 
recurring temporal process, both Testaments reveal a single line of history 
from creation to Redemption, prepared for and consummated in the “end- 
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less time” of God. In contrast to the Judaic expectation of the redemption 
at the moment of the parousia, the New Testament places Christ and the 
redemptive moment at the mid-point between creation and the parousia. 
We are, consequently, now living in the period between “the decisive battle 
and the victory.” Whatever the number of years before and after, all redemp- 
tive history leads in to Christ and moves out from Christ in a single, unre- 
peatable process, paralleling the narrowing down of the people of salvation 
to the “remnant” which is Christ, and its spreading out once more in the 
Church which is His Body. 

In the Preface to the second edition, Cullmann indicates, with some sur- 
prise, that Catholics have approved his central thesis. He has also found, 
however, that, in addition to details of New Testament interpretation, they 
have objected to two elements of his concept of redemptive history. The 
first is his rejection of the concept of the timeless eternity of God as non- 
biblical. The second is his insistence that tradition be subordinated to scrip- 
ture in order to preserve the “once and for all” character of the Apostolic 
period. On the first point, Catholic exegesis might be willing to concede 
that the concept of timeless eternity is not explicit in Scripture. Neverthe- 
less, in his chapter on “God’s Lordship over Time” Cullmann should give 
some attention to the Jahweh concept of the Old Testament and the ego 
eimi of Christ, which form the scriptural basis of the Catholic concept of 
eternity. On the second point Cullmann evidently considers tradition more 
in its quality of development than in its more characteristic element of the 
preservation of the original revelation. 

Perhaps both points reduce themselves to a more fundamental attitude, 
namely, that nature and philosophy, and therefore development, have no 
place in revelation, that Christianity is purely a “redemption” and not 
equally an “incarnation.” If this position has enabled him to isolate the 
historical character of Christianity and throw light on the significance of 
early heresies, it has also hindered him from seeing the meaning of the 
mystery of eternity present in time in “the Word was made flesh.” 

West Baden College. Ropert F, HARvANeK. 


Curist. By Maximilian Beyer. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 284. 
$5.00. 
Reason TO Reve.aTion. By Daniel J. Saunders, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co. Pp. xvii, 241. $3.50. 

Rarely have we encountered a life of Christ which is as outdated and lack- 
ing in scholarship as the current work of M. Beyer. The Philosophical 
Library, in our opinion, does us a disservice in calling this a scholarly and 
up-to-the-minute work. It might have been modern when the Babylonian 
Talmud was being formed. It would never have been considered scholarly. 

It is a very ordinary and unsatisfactory effort to portray Christ as the 
fruit of premarital sexual mishap on the part of Mary and Joseph. The 
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blasphemy goes on to attribute Christ’s miraculous powers to a long philo- 
sophical experience in India, whither he was drawn by an adolescent wander- 
lust. Where the author strives to establish Jesus’ revolt against Jewish sexual 
tabus by contrasting His teaching with the Old Testament moralizing of the 
prophets, Old Testament scholars will quarrel with M. Beyer’s interpretation 
of the Jewish Jahve and with his insistence that for the Jews sex and sin 
were identified. New Testament scholars will notice the contradiction in 
Beyer’s representing Christ as “the consistent champion of truth—the great 
emancipator of the mind” and as the author of the neat hoax of simulating 
death and fostering a false belief in His resurrection. 

The final absurdity is an ignorance or a deliberate and utterly unscientific 
rejection of the present state of scientific research into the sources of Christ’s 
story. That M. Beyer should write such a sorry work amazes me. That it 
should be published seems unthinkable. Both Jewish and Christian scholars 
will repudiate it. 

M. Beyer would profit much from a serious study of Father Saunders’ 
book, Reason to Revelation. It would introduce him to some of the modern 
scholarship on the Gospels and make him aware that his approach to Christ 
is hardly according to the evidence. Father Saunders treats not only of 
the historical evidence for the picture of Christ which he presents but sub- 
jects the Gospels to a critique from which their genuinity and historicity 
clearly and forcefully emerge. This historical investigation presenting the 
primary external sources for his critique is logically preceded by a philo- 
sophical investigatior into the possibility of revelation and the value of 
physical, intellectual and moral miracles as criteria by which one may test 
the presence of God’s special intervention in the instruction of man. There 
is a clarity here which is admirable. 

This study, which depends heavily on Father Cotter’s excellent work, 
Theologia Fundamentalis, advances from these philosophical and historic- 
critical levels to the key question, “Who is Christ?” The author establishes 
from his sources that Christ claimed a divine mission, Messiahship, and 
finally divinity. These claims are established as true fact by an appeal to 
Christ’s miracles, His prophecies, His direct intervention with the physical 
laws of nature by healing the sick, raising the dead, casting out devils and 
controlling the elements. Finally, the supreme miracle, His own resurrection, 
is studied and the book concludes with the ultimate fact that Christ is 
truly God and His word is revelation. Thus reason has established the fact 
of revelation, a basic requirement for an act of divine faith. 

Such a study we recommend to the investigation of M. Beyer. But its 
fuller purpose is to provide English readers with a scientific apologetic 
which will assist them in defending the faith that is in them or help them 
to a faith which they have not yet achieved. 

Some suggestions for a future edition are in order: the presentation could 
be more lively and imaginative for a general audience; the problems of the 
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“New Apologetic” of Olle-Laprune, Blondel, etc. should be included; the 
Modernists should be given more adequate treatment. These defects of 
omission in no way detract from the positive development which the book 
provides. With its clear argument, its bibliography and adequate index it 
should be of value to all who are interested in the rational foundations of 
faith. 

Woodstock College. James T. GRIFFIN. 


CREED on CHAos? By Dorothy L. Sayers. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

( >. 85. $2.25. 

5 chink ye of Christ?” This question and its dogmatic answer fur- 
nish use theme of this little book of essays—or addresses. The question is 
posed as the central problem of modern life because perennially it is exactly 
that. 

The author does not find official Christian dogma dull; on the contrary, 
she insists that it is exciting, exhilarating, dramatic. And so Christ is neither 
“myth, idealist, demagogue, liar, nor lunatic”; He is the Incarnate Son of 
God, the Word Made Flesh, consubstantial with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, Perfect God and Perfect Man, yet one Divine Person. Not only is this 
doctrine not dull, it is the heart of the fundamental Creed of Truth and of 
Life. Either men accept and live by this creed, or they hand themselves over 
to chaos. 

The collection is named for the fifth and central essay—“Creed or 
Chaos?”, an address delivered at Derby, England, May 4, 1940. In this 
essay, the author points up the basic truth that human thought and action 
are inevitably rooted in dogma. And since this is true, it is of the utmost 
importance that the dogmas be true to life. Such, and only such, are the 
teachings of the “official creed of the Church,” concerning the mysteries of 
God and man, the epitome of which is the Incarnation of God in man in the 
Person, Life, Teachings, Passion and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

“The war with Hitler is a religious war,” said Miss Sayers in 1940. She 
would say the same of the present war with Stalin. The strength of both 
Hitler and Stalin lies in the fact that, having rejected Christianity, they have 
adopted ideologies, fixed dogmas, with definite objectives, and they are cal- 
culating, shrewd, and expeditious in implementing these goals with apt means, 
nefarious though they be. Contrariwise, the sentimental humanism of Eng- 
land in particular and the Western countries in general, divorced as it is 
from the true dogmas of official Christianity, has proved weak, ineffectual, 
indecisive. The result is the chaos which we endure and which grows apace. 

Happily, the author does not make the true knowledge, worship, and 
service of God a means to achieve a peaceful and orderly society, thus dis- 
torting end and means; very wisely, she makes the point that where God is 
not truly known, worshipped, and served, social chaos is the inevitable issue. 

The dogmatic theme expressed in the fifth essay is developed in the other 
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sections of the booklet by means of cameo-like explanations of official Chris- 
tian dogma, touching the interrelation of God and Man, sin, judgment, matter, 
work, and society. Each subject is handled briefly but well. Particularly 
telling and timely is the essay on “The Other Deadly Sins.” Here the tendency 
is scored of considering lust as the chief and only capital sin; the other six 
capital sins are named and explained with wit and intelligence. 

The reading of these essays is a refreshing and stimulating experience. 
One finds oneself in touch with a trained mind, capable of penetrating 
analysis, clear and honest, even brilliant. Although the author seems to be 
rather well read in theology, her style is literary and devoid of heavy theo- 
logical terminology. It is also clear, concise, smooth and rhythmic, a 
pleasure to read because of its simplicity and craftsmanship. The explana- 
tions are somewhat oversimplified, but I did not find them distorted. 

In a most vital spot, however, the author is vulnerable. Without an 
authoritative Church, there is no such thing as “Official Creed.” Being a 
member of the High Section of the Anglican Church, Miss Sayers seems to 
hold the so-called “Branch Theory” of the Church, for she speaks of official 
creeds. Herein lies the one inconsistency that I could discover in her work. 
The entire burden and development of her theme would demand one, and only 
one, official creed. I am somewhat surprised that Miss Sayers, who, in these 
essays, exhibits such depth and clarity of thought and expression, should miss 
the very keystone of her apologetic arch. However, read the book; it is 
eminently worth while. 

Marquette University. R. A. LASSANCE. 


THe Otp TestaMENT. Newly translated from the Latin Vulgate by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox at the request of His Eminence The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. New York: Sheed and Ward. Vol. I, Genesis to Esther. 
Pp. 735. $7.00. 

Tue Hoty Brste. The Book of Genesis. Translated from the Original 
Languages with Critical Use of All the Ancient Sources by Members of 
the Catholic Biblical Association of America. Sponsored by the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. vi, 130. $1.00. 

Monsignor Knox’s translation of the Old Testament has been made accord- 
ing to the principles expounded in his book, On Englishing The Bible. The 
validity of some of these principles is debatable, but we shall not quarrel with 
them here. 

One obvious disadvantage of the translation is the fact that it was made 
from the Latin Vulgate. Hence it is a version of a version, with the conse- 
quent loss in flavor and fidelity which the passage through two media entails. 
Nevertheless, it is a highly meritorious work, in fact, a classic of English 
Catholic literature, superior to other efforts of the same type. The main 
purpose of the distinguished translator is to present the thought in smooth, 
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dignified, and vigorous language which will appeal to the modern reader. 
In this purpose the author has succeeded admirably. The educated Catholic 
will gain a new insight into, and appreciation of, the Bible by using this 
translation; the priest will find it helpful in proposing scriptural thought to 
his audience; the scholar will be stimulated by the freshness and forcefulness 
of this rendering. The book will be treasured even by those who dissent from 
the author’s canons of translation. 

The Confraternity version of Genesis is superior in at least one respect to 
Knox’s translation: it is based on the original texts, corrected, when necessary, 
according to the best norms of modern textual criticism. Consequently, it 
will prove of greater utility to professors of Scripture and Dogma, who will 
be delighted with its accuracy and reliability. This does not mean that it 
lacks popular appeal. The style is limpidly clear, although it may not attain 
to the brilliancy of Knox’s version. It can be read with ease and enjoyment 
by persons of moderate education. It marks the first fruits of an enterprise 
which promises to be a monument of American scriptural scholarship. 

Catholic University. MicuaeEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


Wo SHALL Bear THE FLAME? By Jules Cardinal Saliége. Translated by 
Speer Strahan. South Bend, Ind.: Fides Publishers. Pp. 191. $2.75. 
The spirit and the ideas reflected in this collection of letters addressed 

to a diocese faced with war, suppression and finally a new liberation should 

be an inspiration and a guide to those in this country who are devoted to 
the cause of Catholic Action. Fides Publishers is to be congratulated for 
putting out a book that is a worthy successor to the 1947 Pastoral Letter of 

Cardinal Suhard, “Growth or Decline.” 

In his brief preface to the messages the Archbishop says simply: “In 
writing them I have had in view only the good of souls, to serve the Church 
and France.” His words show that his love of country is ardent, but it 
exists only inasmuch as France has carried out her Christian mission. The 
French blood has kept some drops of Christian blood, he says, and that is 
her guarantee for the future. His deep opposition to Nazism is not the 
result of shallow political or humanitarian conviction. It is because Nazism 
denies the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; because it 
worships comfort instead of Christ. But he counsels the people of Toulouse 
not to hate the enemy, for in doing that they would be forgetting the human 
community which is higher than a national one. He tells them that victory 
is theirs to gain, but it must be earned. Prayer will bring grace, not victory, 
and no nation, only the Church, has a promise of immortality. It is the 
duty of Christians in the war, however, to meditate on the passion of Christ, 
and they will then give meaning and value to their sufferings. 

The letters continue after the liberation, since the work of Christianity is 
never at an end. The diocese must strive to remove social inequality and 
to cooperate with groups like the Young Christian Workers and Agricul- 
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turalists who are helping so much along this line. Beyond this, the Chris- 
tians of France must hope, work and pray for real unity among all the 
nations, for the nations contain the members of Christ’s mystical body. 

Cardinal Saliége speaks in concrete human terms: of the family, of work, 
of the meaning of various feast days; his letters are aimed at the real day- 
to-day difficulties of the people in his diocese, and in no way seem like 
moralistic preaching. One realizes the potentialities of the Catholic revival 
iu France today when he knows that letters like these appeared in a diocesan 
newspaper, the Semaine Catholique of Toulouse. Perhaps the most striking 
total impression created by the book is the indication it gives of a fully 
mature Christian hierarchy of values to which all things have been related. 
It is a valuable experience for minds partly formed by secularism to medi- 
tate on these messages. 

New York, N. Y. SALLY CUNNEEN. 


THe Ways or Genius. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. Pp. xv, 310. $4.00. 

This little book treats of a subject which has profoundly interested its au- 
thor for at least forty years. It should be said that since 1914 Dr. Tsanoff has 
taught philosophy in the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, and that during that 
time he has written at least five other books, their subjects falling in the 
general field of ethical and religious philosophy. 

In this work, the author goes directly to the available evidence concern- 
ing great artists and poets, scientists and inventors, seers and prophets, in 
order to investigate the creative activity of mind. 

How does Professor Tsanoff conceive of genius? He distinguishes it both 
from routine mental activity and from talent, the latter being regarded as 
mastery in some special field. Genius, instead of relapsing into grooved or 
canalized mental activity, retains the boundless sensitivity of childhood. 
Genius is integral; it involves an authentic, creative response of the total per- 
sonality. Not automatic habit or routine memory, but mind in the fullest 
sense is present in the working of genius. As is clear from the metaphors of 
the great poet and the illuminating analogies of the scientist, genius sees 
likenesses unsuspected by the almost wholly mechanized mind. 

Is genius essentially connected with madness or insanity? The author 
points out that most of the insane are not geniuses and that many geniuses 
are perfectly normal. Yet the genius does commit himself utterly to his 
task and makes overwhelming demands upon himself. This tremendous 
exertion may overtax and unbalance him (p. 29). 

Very unequal space is devoted to the different areas in which genius 
manifests itself. Considerably over one third of the book is devoted to the 
study of creative work in literature. In the opinion of this reviewer these 
chapters (V-VIII) make the most definite contribution of any portion of the 
book to the understanding of genius and how it works. Especially interesting 
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is the method of studying high poetic talent through examining preliminary 
drafts of poems. Comparable materials exist for the study of graphic and 
plastic art and music, but the author’s treatment of these subjects is relatively 
slight as compared with his excellent handling of lyric and dramatic creation 
and of creative translation. 

In the space of a fuller review, attention might well be called to the author’s 
handling of a number of additional topics, such as the demarcation between 
genius and lesser mental capacities; the just emphasis on the hereditary fac- 
tor in genius, the discussion of primitive genius as manifested in invention, 
myth-making, and the early development of language; the penetrating analy- 
sis of the investigative activity of eminent scientists and inventors; the intui- 
tive element in the best literary and art criticism and in judicial deliberation ; 
the manifestations of genius in the prophets and great religious mystics; and 
the interpretation of genius in the concluding chapter in a way suggestive 
of Bergson’s creative evolution and of the “emergent evolution” of Lloyd 
Morgan and Alexander. 

The style of the book has charm and distinction. Often ideas are suggested 
rather than explicitly developed. Many individual sentences are models of 
condensed, almost epigrammatic statement. The breadth and maturity of the 
author’s scholarship appears, though without pedantry, on every page. Dr. 
Tsanoff’s familiarity with the languages of eastern as well as of western 
Europe has led to an enrichment of the illustrative material in which the book 
abounds. 

It is to be hoped that other scholars will make further studies within this 
interesting and important field. 

Elmira College. Joun R. Turtie. 


LITERATURE 


James Joyce. His Way of Interpreting the Modern World. By W. Y. 

Tindall. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. ix, 134. $2.00. 

The best parts of this book for the general reader who is interested in learn- 
ing about Joyce’s work—it is apparently such readers for whom the book is 
intended—are the first two chapters, which set forth clearly and succinctly 
Joyce’s aesthetic theories (as they are reflected in the story of Stephen 
Daedalus and the technique used for Portrait and Ulysses) and Joyce’s insight 
into the nature of man. Professor Tindall makes it clear that Joyce cannot 
be seen as an aesthete of the nineties: the valid theory of impersonality in art 
must be, as Stephen discovers, informed by reverence for humanity, for life 
itself. The real influence of the nineties on Joyce seems to be the same as 
on Yeats: the mistaken belief that one must choose in Yeats’s phrase, between 
“perfection of the life and of the work.” “The greatness of art,” wrote 
Etienne Gilson in a recent article, “should not blind us to its misery, which 
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is to sacrifice the man to his work,” and this is especially applicable to Joyce 
and Yeats, who produced some of the finest literature of our century at so 


great a cost. 

The chapters on Finnegans Wake and on Joyce’s use of myth and symbol, 
while competently done, are perhaps less likely to interest Johnson’s “common 
reader,” who should, with some struggling, be able to enjoy Ulysses, but is 
likely to balk at the labyrinthine last work. Play on words is valuable as a 
literary device when used sparingly, but a little of the multilingual technique 
of Finnegans Wake goes a long way. Professor Tindall’s comments on 
Joyce’s Chamber Music in the final chapter are decidedly arguable: the 
ambiguous meanings he finds in certain of the lyrics have little foundation in 
the poems themselves or the intentions of Joyce himself as reported by his 
brother, Stanislaus, in a recent article. 

James Joyce may be recommended as a clear and readable introduction to 
the work of an important contemporary. It must be stated, however, that it 
has certain limitations: too little space is given to Dubliners, too much to 
Finnegans Wake; there are occasional flat statements that may strike the 
reader as irritatingly glib; the book exposits rather than evaluates. This last 
is understandable in view of Professor Tindall’s purpose, but some such evalu- 
ation as is provided by Philip Toynbee’s fine article on Ulysses and Edmund 
Wilson’s essays on Joyce, both contained in a recent anthology edited by Seon 
Givens, might not have been amiss, especially since the value of certain parts 
of Joyce’s total work is still very debatable. 

New York, N. Y. Joseru P. CLancy. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN Dos Passos. By Jack Potter. Chicago: Nor- 
mandie House. Pp. 95. $4.50. 

Jack Potter’s bibliography of the writings of John Dos Passos, one of 
America’s greatest living novelists, performs an exceptionally useful service 
for amateurs of the serious American literature of our time. Mr. Potter’s 
privately and beautifully printed book collates first editions of books by Dos 
Passos, lists almost all his contributions to periodicals, newspapers, and books, 
calls attention to the most provocative and competent book reviews of his 
writings, and lists all critical works, American and European, in which Dos 
Passos and his novels are extensively discussed. 

The collations of the first editions are expertly done. The listing of Dos 
Passos’ contributions to periodicals, newspapers, and books is extensive, if not 
exhaustive. Following the publication trail of Dos Passos, whose earliest 
published work goes back to Choate School, 1907-11, and who has published 
articles in almost every American magazine since this time, is a task requiring 
much ingenuity, awareness, and hard work. Mr. Potter has done his task 
efficiently. 

The prime usefulness of this work is that it will enable teachers, critics, 
and historians to follow the genetic growth of Dos Passos’ political, social, 
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aesthetic, and literary ideas. The staggering quantity of his periodical articles 
alone, exclusive of his fiction, is enough to establish him as one of the most 
prolific writers of prose in twentieth-century America. The quality of these 
writings, naturally, is uneven, but viewed as a whole, they contain an 
unparalleled record of contemporary life. 

Another result of Mr. Potter’s bibliography may be deeper reflection about 
Dos Passos’ critical status as a novelist, which, at present suffers from a 
‘myth,’ or cliché mode of thinking, advanced by Malcolm Cowley, Alfred 
Kazin, and Maxwell Geismar. With his gift for exaggeration, Mr. Cowley, 
in reviewing Adventures of a Young Man in 1939, used the term, 
“disillusion.” It has since become a great favorite among almost all critics 
writing about Dos Passos in recent times. Cowley’s ‘myth’ may be sum- 
marized, briefly, as follows: (1) Dos Passos became so disillusioned after his 
discovery that Marxists were ruthless and rather unreliable that he was 
plunged into an abyss of pessimism; and (2) because of his dejection, he was 
unable to compose first-class fiction. It is hoped that Mr. Potter’s bibliography 
will enable critics and historians to achieve a more serious evaluation of Dos 
Passos’ latest writings. 

If there is a lack in Mr. Potter’s book, it is the omission of another kind 
of works: writings which do not mention Dos Passos by name, but which deal 
with the many problems and crises that he has had to face, writings, therefore, 
which are of prime importance in understanding him. Books such as John 
Chamberlain’s Farewell to Reform, Floyd Dell’s Intellectual Vagabondage, 


Joseph Freeman’s An American Testament, the collected writings of Jefferson, 
Swift, and Thorstein Veblen, cast more light on Dos Passos than all the 
literary critiques now written. The high cost of printing this book, however, 
has had much to do with limiting what Mr. Potter might have wished to 
include. 

Fordham University. CuHarves W. BEerRNArDIN. 


Mip-Century AMERICAN Poets. By John Ciardi. New York: Twayne 

Publishers, Inc. Pp. 300. $4.00. 

Mr. John Ciardi’s Mid-Century American Poets brings together the recent 
work of a promising group of American poets younger than the generation 
represented by T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Robert Frost, and e. e. cummings. 
Not the least important part of this anthology, also, are the essays written by 
the poets included and presenting the literary theories of each writer. Of the 
fifteen poets anthologized, the work of Richard Wilbur, Peter Viereck, Karl 
Shapiro, John Nims, Robert Lowell, Randall Jarrell, E. L. Mayo, and 
Richard Eberhart is ample assurance that poetry, in mid-century America, is 
not “a dying technique.” ‘To confirm this, let the reader turn to Wilbur’s “At 
Year’s End,” “The Death of a Toad”; Viereck’s “A Walk on Snow,” 
“Affirmations,” “Poet”; Shapiro’s “Elegy for a Dead Soldier,” “Homecom- 
ing’; Nim’s “Dollar Bill,” “Apocalypse,” “Trainwrecked Soldiers”; and 
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Lowell’s “Quaker Graveyard,” “In Memory of Arthur Winslow,” “Between 
the Porch and the Altar.” These poems are satisfying achievements in them- 
selves, which, if they do not measure up to The Wasteland and Four Quartets, 
at least give promise that some of these poets will one day produce more 
exciting work. Peter Viereck and Robert Lowell already seem close to 
maturity. 

The essays prefacing each group of poems are important revelations of each 
writer’s literary theories, attitudes, and characteristic strategies. In many 
instances, these essays add up to a reaction against the domination of T. S. 
Eliot, although what is precisely disliked in Eliot is not sufficiently clarified, 
whether it is his wisdom and high seriousness, his ‘obscurity,’ his derivativeness, 
or his recent Anglo-Catholicism. Most informative are the essays written by 
Wilbur, Viereck, Mayo, Nims, and Eberhart on their own art. Not wishing 
to legislate on what poetry is or should be, Mr. Viereck has wisely entitled 
his piece, “My Kind of Poetry,” suggesting an admirable plasticity and dis- 
interestedness often lacking in the rest of the book. Also commendable is 
Randall Jarrell’s article on Robert Lowell, used to preface the latter’s work. 

Less instructive is the long introduction of anthologist Ciardi, whose 
condescending attitude toward nineteenth-century American poets seems 
wanting in general historical knowledge and in imaginative criticism. Before 
unloading his venom, Mr. Ciardi should have reread the satiric verse of 
Freneau and Trumbull, the meditative verse of Taylor and Bryant, not to 
mention the best of Emerson and Whittier. Mr. Ciardi’s own kind of poetry 
is very much anti-Symboliste, anti-Eliotish. By implication he seems to blame 
the Symboliste movement for having reduced poetry to an elaborate puzzle. 
His own poetic ideal is that of joy-giving, simple, presentational poem which 
says and means exactly what it says, no more, no less. But since poetry is also 
a suggestive art that often visualizes several levels of meaning, it seems unwise 
to imply that it confine itself to simple lyric utterance. In this limited and 
emasculate theory may be seen the weakness of Mr. Ciardi’s own verse, as 
well as that of many other poets included in this anthology. The rest of the 
introduction is full of banalities and questionable statements, but his thesis 
that poetry should give joy as well as intellectual satisfaction cannot be 
repeated too much in a literal, scientific age. Oscar Wilde once remarked 
that there are two ways of disliking poetry: one is to dislike it; another is 


to like it rationally. 
Fordham University. CHARLES W. BERNARDIN. 


Poetry AND Drama. By T. S. Eliot. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press. Pp. 44. $1.50. 

Poetry and Drama was delivered as the first Theodore Spencer Lecture at 
Harvard. T. S. Eliot used the occasion to pay a fine tribute to a man whose 
death was a genuine loss to American criticism and poetry, and to discuss 
the problems of writing poetic drama today. “I am surprised,” Eliot re- 
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marks, “to find how constantly I have returned to the drama, whether by 
examining the work of the contemporaries of Shakespeare, or by reflecting 
on the possibilities of the future. It may even be that people are weary of 
hearing me on this subject. But, while I find that I have been composing 
variations on this theme all my life, ny views have been continually modified 
and renewed by increasing experience; so that I am impelled to take stock 
afresh at every stage of my own experimentation. And | hope that I have 
profited by this experience.” 

Critics, poets, and dramatists have also profited. Eliot’s criticism, it may 
be justly said, never ends a discussion, but it usually begins one, and in the 
creative sphere has been particularly stimulating for the practicing poet. 
That more poets in recent years have attempted drama, that a theater for 
production of dramas by poets now exists in London, that poetic drama 
shows signs of becoming not only stageable but even commercially profitable, 
are events stemming ultimately from Eliot’s theory and practice. In the present 
lecture Eliot offers, after illuminating commentaries on the handling of poetry 
and drama by Shakespeare, Maeterlinck, and Yeats, a discussion of his own 
problems and attempts at solution in writing his three plays. Eliot does not 
often discuss his own work, so the present book has value beyond the in 
itself provocative commentary on the nature of poetic drama. 

As might have been expected, there is no discussion of “meaning”: Eliot’s 
concern is with showing his attempts to achieve a proper form, hampered as 
he was by a lack of practical playwriting experience, and the lack of a con- 
tinuous tradition of public poetic drama. The discussion is admirably lucid, 
frequently witty, and refreshingly candid in its admission of mistakes. The 
attempts to avoid echoes of Shakespeare or the nineteenth century led Eliot 
to keep in mind the versification of Everyman: Miss Gardner has recently 
pointed out how Eliot’s versification has been purely accentual since The 
Hollow Men. Murder in the Cathedral, its author points out, offered him 
special advantages: “my play was to be produced for a rather special kind 
of audience—an audience of those serious people who go to ‘festivals’ and 
expect to have to put up with poetry—though perhaps on this occasion 
some of them were not quite prepared for what they got.” But the two later 
plays are attempts to achieve what Eliot (after carefully explaining that he is 
not trying to rule out historical or mythological subject matter, the chorus, 
and traditional blank verse) states as an ideal: 

What we have to do is to bring poetry into the world in which the audience lives 
and to which it returns when it leaves the theatre; not to transport the audience into 
some imaginary world totally unlike their own, an unreal world in which poetry can be 
spoken. What I should hope might be achieved, by a generation of dramatists having 
the benefit of our experience, is that the audience should find, at the moment of aware- 
ness that it is hearing poetry, that it is saying to itself: “J can talk in poetry, too!” 
Then we should not be transported into an artificial world; on the contrary, our own 
sordid, dreary, daily world would be suddenly illuminated and transfigured. 


The discussion of failures in The Family Reunion is particularly satisfying: 
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the remark that “my hero now strikes me as an insufferable prig” and the 
ludicrous paragraph on the impossibility of presenting the Furies on stage 
show, in the most charming way possible, the detached self-criticism of the 
genuine artist, as do the remarks on The Cocktail Party: “I laid down for 
myself the ascetic rule to avoid poetry which could not stand the test of strict 
dramatic utility: with such success, indeed, that it is perhaps an open ques- 
tion whether there is any poetry in the play at all.” 

Poetry and Drama is obviously an important critical essay, as an addition 
to the body of work of a central poet and critic, and as a statement of ideals 
and practical problems for contemporary poets. There is one important prob- 
lem that Mr. Eliot understandably does not discuss: the present-day poet, 
in attempting to write for the theater, no longer faces the “Chinese wall” 
of Shakespearean or Miltonic blank verse; instead he is uncomfortably con- 
scious of the haunting presence of Eliot’s own distinctive rhythms and phras- 
ing. It is interesting to note that in The Cocktail Party this seemed to be a 
problem for Eliot himself, to which the solution may lie in taking a very 
different course than Eliot has proposed. 

New York, N. Y. Josepu P. CLANcy. 


BIOGRAPHY 


JONATHAN Epwarps. By Perry Miller. (The American Men of Letters 
Series.) New York: William Sloane Associates. Pp. 348. $3.50. 
Jonathan Edwards is probably the most formidable of America’s half- 

forgotten men. As Ola Elizabeth Winslow points out in her Pulitzer Prize 

biography, by the time of his death in 1758 he was already a dim and reced- 
ing figure, for America had “acquired a new dimension” of secular interest. 

Whereas his grandfather and direct predecessor in the Northampton pulpit 

had in 1729 received a Boston newspaper eulogy of a column’s length, 

Edwards’ own death was accorded a mere sentence, though for his friends 

America was “greatly emptied.” But the future belonged to Franklin, and 

Edwards’ name has lived on, if at all, as that of a champion of theological 

and political lost causes. He is, of course, remembered for the Enfield ser- 

mon, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” and for the seeming paradox 
of his leadership in the revivalist abandon of the Great Awakening. Of this 
easy traditional view Mr. Miller is sharply critical. “Edwards,” he writes, 

“is not an archeological curiosity; everything that America can do to a man, 

America tried to do to him.” 

Edwards’ modern biographers, up to the present one, have always been 
more than a little embarrassed with him. They find themselves at one neither 
with his elaborate, cryptic Lockean Calvinism in theological and philosophi- 
cal matters, nor with the political implications (largely misunderstood, Mr. 
Miller avers) they see in him. Without precisely being partisan or advocate, 
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Mr. Miller enters sympathetically into Edwards’ mind (though even for him 
it is the “intellect behind the doctrines” that enchants); and the Jonathan 
Edwards he portrays is of gigantic stature. It is the contention, or rather 
the attempted ample demonstration, of this brilliant exegesis by the author 
of The New England Mind that Northampton repudiated “a major artist 
and America’s foremost philosopher.” Mr. Miller, it is true, qualifies more 
than somewhat his view of Edwards as artist by noting that he is always the 
artist within the limitations of his form. Throughout the book there is 
emphasis on Edwards as a man of Pascalian mind, as one who looks to the 
future, who is, in fact, “intellectually the most modern man of his age.” 
The climax of this line of argument occurs when Mr. Miller contends that 
Edwards “wrote the first truly historical interpretation in American litera- 
ture,” that is to say, our first, and until “the contemporary crisis” our only, 
nonnaturalistic, nonmaterialistic version of the meaning of history. 

So apparently contentious a statement obviously has its own history. It is 
part of Mr. Miller’s purpose to remove his subject from our “unusable past,” 
to destroy the idée fixe that Edwards is “a retrograde leader of a rear-guard 
action against science.” His method is curious, bold, and not entirely suc- 
cessful. The key to it is the reiterated statement that the heart of Edwards’ 
mystery is a kind of “hoax.” “We are not sure,” the author writes, “whether 
we have to deal with a pathological secretiveness or an inherent inexpressi- 
bility in the thought itself.” And again, “Edwards’ writing is an immense 
cryptogram, the passionate oratory of the revival no less than the hard reason- 
ing of the treatise on the will.” Who will, then, can tell Sordello’s story for 
him. More convincing is Mr. Miller’s detailed account, rich in its percep- 
tions of men and motives, of the sordid Northampton story. Edwards, it 
clearly appears, by his shrouded utterance, his hauteur, and his unrelenting 
offensive brought about the circumstances which enabled “the river gods,” 
the men of business and influence, to manipulate the masses so that they 
might together destroy him. 

It is one of the virtues of this book that it is written close to its subject, 
that its view is, for the most part, of Edwards in his time and place. Such 
immersion in circumstance is not without its dangers, however; particularly 
so when one considers the harsh limitations of Edwards’ world. The Ed- 
wards who could write in his diary “I think Christ has recommended rising 
early in the morning, by his rising from his grave early” is nowhere repre- 
sented in this biography. Further, the biographer evaluates his subject mat- 
ter solely in its own terms. He is as cocksure as Whitman was that the Middle 
Ages provided a “winding sheet,” and he blandly assumes “the destruction 
of scholasticism.” (One recalls Maritain’s recent reminder that “Thomists 
insist on triumphing without pause over conflicts that revive without 
pause.”) Yet in spite of its occasional myopia and failures in generosity 
of mind, this book is an important one as almost the first to meet Edwards 
on his proper ground and in terms of grapplement worthy of his own. 

Georgetown University. Rirey Hucues. 
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Out or My Later Years. By Albert Einstein. New York: Philosophical 

Library. Pp. viii, 282. $4.75. 

This book by the famous physicist consists of articles, letters, appeals, 
and addresses written for various occasions in the period from 1934 to 
1950, as his earlier volume, The World As I See It, contained essays from 
the years 1922-1934. Some of the items are mere brief half-page-long state- 
ments. The various materials are grouped under the headings: Convictions 
and Beliefs, Science, Public Affairs, Science and Life, Personalities, My 
People. This gives some idea of Einstein’s many interests, humanitarian as 
well as scientific or broadly philosophical. Particularly moving is the last 
section in which he speaks of the sad plight of the Jews in the last fifteen 
years, 

The essays concerned with religion and with science are of special inter- 
est. In speaking of education, ethics, and religion, Einstein is not among 
those who believe that science alone is sufficient to solve all human problems 
or that science makes religion superfluous. “Science without religion is lame, 
religion without science is blind,” says Einstein paraphrasing one of Kant’s 
statements. “A person who is religiously enlightened appears to me to be 
one who has, to the best of his ability, liberated himself from the fetters of 
his selfish desires and is preoccupied with thoughts, feelings, and aspira- 
tions to which he clings because of their superpersonal value.” Science 
can tell us what is, it cannot tell us what ought to be, because the answer to 
this question rests upon ethico-religious premises which are ultimate goals 
of action independent of the methods and procedures used in physics. 

At this point, unfortunately, the clarity and cogency of Einstein’s think- 
ing when he deals with scientific problems deserts him as he comes to speak 
of the nature of God. He is of the opinion that the concepts of a personal 
God, of freedom in man and in God, are incompatible with the orderliness 
and regularity discovered in the universe by scientific study. He sees an 
incompatibility between God’s omnipotence and human responsibility. The 
Christian, and for that matter Jewish, conception of God as a creator of free 
and responsible persons seems to him an untenable anthropomorphism. His 
brief excursions into theology are the least satisfying features of this book. 
They only tell us once again that Einstein is not a theologian and not an 
entirely reliable philosophical guide. He is thoroughly at home in explain- 
ing matters of physics and capable of giving comparatively simple explana- 
tions of difficult ideas, as several of the essays show. Two of them, together 
only nine pages in length, give a short and clear demonstration of the 
equivalence of mass and energy. A longer one of some fifty pages, “Physics 
and Reality,” dating from 1936, presents his ideas on the methods of phy- 
sics, the change from mechanical to field concepts, relativity, and quantum 
theory. The book is a witness to his stature as a physicist and a man of 
large humanitarian sympathies. : 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. ERNEST KIvzer. 
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Charles Curran, 
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The first in the field where counseling is related with the 
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ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE AND THE Four Kincs. By Amy Kelly. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press. Pp. v, 431. $5.00. 

ELEANOR OF Aquitaine. By Curtis Howe Walker. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. Pp. vii, 274. $5.00. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine has been a subject of interest to poets, dramatists and 
historians from the days of her lifetime to our own. Thus, we have two 
books dealing with her career appearing almost simultaneously in 1950. 

Miss Kelly’s contribution—and a contribution it is—reaches the heights of 
historical biography. It is not only a history of Eleanor, but of the diplo- 
matic and political history of Europe. Few, indeed, were the happenings 
of the twelfth century that did not in some manner touch on Eleanor and her 
four kings. 

Louis VII thought to enhance his budding Capetian ambitions by annexing 
the fifteen-year-old Eleanor and her duchy of Aquitaine, the key to the Midi. 
The marriage was not a happy one because Capetian interests and Poitevan 
independence did not mix. During the Second Crusade, Eleanor sided with 
the political exigencies of her uncle Raymond of Antioch while Louis wished 
only to discharge his crusader’s vow to go to Jerusalem. The marriage was 
dissolved in France on the grounds of consanguinity. Eleanor then married 
her cousin, the unscrupulous Henry of Anjou, whom ambition and circum- 
stance were to make king of England and the builder of an empire intended 
to outrival and outfight the Capetians. This marriage was fruitful in progeny, 
but still more so in mischief. Henry was treacherous to his queen, his over- 
lord and his barons; his sons treated their father as he had treated others. 
Every one of them rebelled. Some were abetted in their treachery by Eleanor, 
but she had a sure sense of diplomacy and never went too far. Her greatest 
energies were spent on behalf of King Richard, her favorite child, to whom 
she gave her own duchy as a portion. King John was the miscreant of this 
brood of eaglets, the favorite of his father, the distrusted of Eleanor. 

Miss Kelly has finished a work of many years labor. There is not a 
sentence that has not its place, its documentation, its jointing in the structure 
of the story. The result is a model of historical research, which is beautifully 
presented in a finished and polished style. 

Mr. Walker is a believer of the “probable in history,’ 
proceeds to give us “probable” conversations and thoughts of Eleanor. The 
result is not very satisfactory from a research viewpoint. On the other hand, 
his understanding of the twelfth-century mind is great, and one gets the 
impression that he has done far more research than appears in his written 
words. He does not give the wealth of detail which Miss Kelly gives. Rather. 
his contribution seems like an easily read summary of Miss Kelly’s work. 


Fordham University. JEREMIAH F. O’SULLIVAN. 
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